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A MESSAGE TO SMITH COLLEGE ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE RONSARD 
CELEBRATION! 


By J. J. JUSSERAND 
HE impending end of my mission to the United States, a 
mission which will remain the pride of my life, is the reason 
why I must, instead of bringing it myself, send to you a message on 
the occasion of the Ronsard celebration so brilliantly prepared by 


you. 
My days here, after a stay of twenty-two years, are now 
numbered, yours are very busy, and thus it has happened that none 


could be selected that was convenient for you and possible for me. 

If it had been my privilege to visit you on this attractive 
occasion, I would have tried to give you an idea; not so much of 
Ronsard, the favorite of the Muses, as of Ronsard, the citizen of 
France, showing what was his attitude towards the humblest and 
the greatest of his day. 


Professor Scheifley has called attention in the October issue of the JouRNAL 
to the celebrations that were held throughout France last spring to commemorate 
the fourth centenary of Ronsard’s birth. Celebrations of a like character were 
held in Italy, Belgium, England and in many American colleges. Smith College 
had arranged an elaborate program for a celebration on December 11th, and 
Ambassador Jusserand had promised to speak. This was particularly fitting, since 
he is the author of an excellent book on Ronsard and is vice-president of the 
“Comité Ronsard.” Shortly before the meeting, to the regret of all the friends of 
France in the United States, it was announced that the Ambassador would retire 
from his post. This made it impossible for him to visit Smith College, but he 
sent a message to be read on the evening of the celebration, and he has graciously 
allowed us to print his address. We wish to thank him for his courtesy, and also 
to take advantage of this opportunity to express our deep regret at his 
departure. He has been a living inspiration to all students of literature in this 
country. 
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With the latter, his relations were of a dual sort, strangely 
contrasted. Being a court poet, something like the poet laureate 
that still exists in England, he was in duty bound to praise the 
monarchs with whom he was more or less intimately associated, 
but this obligation was felt less and less as he grew older. This was 
quite natural, but it should be especially noted that when he had 
performed this duty, which everyone regarded as a duty, Ronsard 
considered that he had another to fulfil, which was to resume his 
right to free speech as a citizen, and to tell those men, mere men 
like ourselves he thought, who happened to have been born kings, 
what were their obligations, their responsibilities and their faults 
that should be amended, for the good, not merely of their own souls 
but of their people and country. 

No one would dare speak to-day with such freedom, even to the 
chief of a democratic state, still less to those of states where the 
most advanced ideas prevail. And it is even more remarkable that 
this outspoken advice was not given in the privacy of confidential 
talks, but was printed and made public as soon as written. To 
Henry II, the first king whom he served (and extolled in several 
odes) he said: 

Pensez-vous étre Dieu? l’honneur du monde passe; 
Il faut mourir un jour quelle que chose qu’on fasse, 


Et, aprés votre mort, fussiez-vous empereur 
Vous ne serez non plus qu’un simple laboureur. 


Ronsard goes to St. Denys, beholds the immense array of the 
royal tombs, and looking at those remains, 
Comme buches de bois, sans puissance ni force 
Je disais 4 part moi, ce n’est rien que des rois. 
He protests to Henry II against frivolous wars, and beseeches 
him to rather obey his better instincts: 
Car tu n’es pas cruel et ta royale main 
Ne se réjouit pas du pauvre sang humain. 
To Charles IX, the best friend he had among our kings, he says: 
Sire, ce n’est pas tout que d’étre roi de France; 
you must watch over your faults and correct them yourself; no one 


but you can do it in this world; if you do not, God will. In God’s 
eyes, it makes no difference, 
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Car comme notre corps, votre corps est de boue. 


To Henry III, the last and worst of the Valois, he writes: 
Vous étes la lumiére assise au front du temple; 
Si elle reluit bien votre sceptre luira, 
Si elle reluit mal le sceptre périra; 


which forecasts the catastrophe that befell this same king in 1589. 
Ronsard had vainly (and so boldly!) advised him to discard his 
unworthy companions, the famous “mignons,”’ telling him in a 
line worthy of Corneille 


L’honneur aime l‘honneur, la vertu la vertu. 


For the great mass of the people, for those peasants harrassed 
by the wars of religion, suffering from many abuses, his sympathy, 
as years passed, continually increased. During these wars the 
miseries of all classes were terrible, but it was the sufferings of the 
peasants, so well known to him, which caused him to write the 
most original and eloquent of any of his poems, the ‘‘Discours des 
miséres de ce temps.” 

His tenderness was extended to all that is endowed with life: 
trees, plants, flowers, the small field animals, larks, frogs, ants, of 
which he speaks in tones that make one think of the Robert Burns 
that was to be. 

When in company with his peers, the best poets and writers 
of the day, he discussed before the earliest French Academy, 
founded in Valois days, the respective merits of the moral or intel- 
lectual virtues, he emphatically, and alone of the disputants, 
pronounces in favour of the moral virtues, choosing his proof and 
example from the life led by our ploughmen: ‘Don’t you see our 
ploughmen? The only art they have learned is that of the plough. 
And yet they lead the life of men of worth and honor.”’ 

French to the core, in spite of his imitations of classical and 
Italian models, he never lost faith in the future of his country, 
whose fate he so truly forecast that if, by a prophetic vision, he 
had been able to foresee the late Great War, he could not have 
written otherwise, for he wrote: 

Le Gaulois semble un saule verdissant, 
Plus on le coupe et plus il est naissant, 


Et rejetonne en branches davantage, 
Prenant vigueur de son propre dommage. 
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This and more I should have said if it had been my privilege to 
address you in person, in the hope of persuading you that Ronsard 
was worthy of your homage, not only as a great poet, but as a 
noble-minded citizen. 

It will be for me a cause of lasting regret to leave this country 
without having visited your famous seat of learning. For its 
success in developing the best sort of womanhood, most desired 
in this great and friendly Republic, I shall ever cherish earnest 
wishes, 

JUSSERAND 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE MODERN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 





By ROBERT HERNDON FIFE 


HE Committee on Direction and Control of the Modern 

Foreign Language Study met at Princeton on December 31st. 
All the members of the Committee were present, with the exception 
of Professor E. H. Wilkins, who felt obliged to resign from the 
Committee. His resignation was accepted with keen regret and 
the selection of a successor referred to the Executive Committee. 

In a two days’ session the Committee discussed the Preliminary 
Report of the Committee on Investigation, and adopted it with 
unimportant amendments. 

The Report limits the investigation in the main to the teaching 
and study of the modern foreign languages in the secondary schools 
and the corresponding grade of collegiate instruction, and defines 
the major purpose of the investigators as the formulation of a 
constructive program of recommendations for improvement at 
these levels of instruction. The work of the Investigation Com- 
mittee will consist of: 

1) The collection of statistical and other data; 

2) An analysis of the objectives of modern foreign language 
teaching and the testing of these for their validity; 

3) A survey of the training of teachers of the modern foreign 
languages; 

4) Certain historical and similar studies. 

The statistical data, as has already been pointed out, will be 
secured through a second questionnaire to the secondary schools 
in the United States, asking for details as to enrollment; informa- 
tion as to organization, character, content, and sequence of 
courses; the training and duties of teachers, and the legal and 
other provisions affecting their appointment and tenure of office. 

The objectives of modern foreign language study as proposed 
by the Committee, on the basis of an examination of the literature 
on the subject and information from many sources, are classified 
as four immediate objectives and sixteen ultimate objectives. 
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The immediate objectives are the direct aims which the teacher 
has in mind in shaping his course of instruction, viz., 

1) Progressive development of the power to read the foreign 
language; 

2) Progressive development of the power to understand the 
foreign language when spoken; 

3) Progressive development of the power to speak the foreign 
language; 

4) Progressive development of the power to write the foreign 

language. 
The Committee then suggests a number of subjects for study in 
connection with these objectives, entailing tests and experiments 
for judging achievement in these fields. Among these subjects are 
the character of reading now done in school and college, the 
relative allotment of time to the four objectives, and present 
achievement in them. The suggestions include many tests of 
collateral importance, such as those determining the influence of 
speaking the foreign language and practice in translation upon the 
rate of progress in learning to read; vocabulary studies, and tests 
and controlled experiments on acquiring a standard vocabulary; 
tests on dictation and reproduction; experiments with classes 
using phonetic symbols, wholly or in part, as affecting progress in 
pronunciation, experiments for determining the influence of 
memorizing prose and poetry on the acquisition of a vocabulary 
and on the power to speak. ‘ 

The attainment of the immediate objectives, however, is not 
an end in itself, but the means to an end. This end must consist 
of certain values to the student after formal study has ceased and 
he or she has become a member of the active world of human 
society. In the last analysis, the degree in which these ultimate 
objectives are attained must measure the educational importance 
of the study of the modern foreign languages, if their study has 
educational value. Just what these ultimate objectives are can 
now be posited only in a tentative way, and the Investigation 
Committee has been hospitable to all sorts of suggestions for 
incorporation in the Report, before proceeding to the testing of 
ultimate objectives. In the case of each one the investigation must 
determine: 

1) For what students of modern foreign languages, or for what 
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proportion of these students the objective has value at the present 
time; 

2) To what extent is the objective now attained by the study 
of the modern foreign language; 

3) To what extent is the objective attainable through the 
study of the modern foreign languages; 

4) If attainable, by what improvement in content and method 
may it best be attained. 

These objectives have been formulated provisionally as follows: 

1) Ability to read the foreign language with ease and enjoy- 
ment. 

2) Ability to communicate orally with natives of the country 
whose language has been studied. 

3) Ability to communicate in writing with natives of the 
country whose language has been studied. 

4) Increased ability to pronounce and understand foreign 
words and phrases occurring in English. 

5) Increased ability in the accurate and intelligent use of 
English. 

6) Increased power to learn other languages. 

7) A more effective realization of the habits of correct articu- 
lation and clear enunciation. 

8) Increased knowledge of the history and institutions of the 
foreign country and a better understanding of its contribution to 
modern civilization. 

9) Increased ability to understand ideals, standards, and 
traditions of foreign peoples and Americans of foreign birth. 

10) Development of literary and artistic appreciation. 

11) Development of a more adequate realization of the relation 
of the individual to society. 

12) A clearer understanding of the history and nature of 
language. 

13) Increased ability to discern relationships and make com- 
parisons between subjects allied in form or content. 

14) Development of habits of sustained effort. 

15) The ability to make prompt and effective use of foreign 
discoveries and inventions. 

16) Development of social adaptability through increased 
personal contacts. 
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All of these objectives are to be subjected to a battery of test 
and experiment, with a view to answering the four-fold question 
as to their validity as objectives of modern language instruction 
and study. The Committee desires to make no assumptions what- 
ever with respect to them, but to enlist, so far as possible, the 
co-operation of the departments of education and educational 
psychology for the determination of their validity. A large number 
of suggested studies with tests and controlled experiments was 
brought to the attention of the Committee on Direction and 
Control in this connection, and it will now be the duty of the 
Committee on Investigatian to put into practice as many of these 
as the time and resources at its command permit. 

In this connection the Committee on Investigation reported 
that it had secured the services of Professor V. A. C. Henmon, 
Director of the School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. Professor Henmon is not only an authority on 
educational psychology but is especially well trained in the modern 
languages and has done a great deal of work in the application of 
expert measurement to the problems in our field. It was generally 
felt that we had been fortunate in getting his assistance. 

The questionnaire on the training of teachers was submitted 
to criticism as a part of the Report and will be immediately brought 
into final form for sending out to the more than six hundred higher 
institutions of learning in this country. Some variations of form 
will be necessary in order to secure information from different 
classes of institutions—universities, colleges, and normal schools. 

Among supplementary studies which have been listed by the 
Committee on Investigation and which it hopes to undertake are: 

1) A history of modern foreign language instruction in this 
country; 

2) Recent movements in the teaching and study of the modern 
foreign languages in European countries; 

3) Special facilities for American students abroad; 

4) A canvass of the views of experts in general education and 
secondary education and of teachers of other subjects and laymen 
regarding the objectives, and the content and methods of courses 
in the modern foreign languages. 

It is apparent that a large program has been outlined and it is 
possible that as the problems open further the Committee will be 
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obliged in some respects to reshape its course. In the main, how- 
ever, it was felt by the Committee on Direction and Control that 
the Study would be able to proceed along the lines set forth above. 
Much depends on the success which the Committee on Investiga- 
tion is able to attain in enlisting the support of experts within 
and without our field. The invention and staging of a great number 
of tests and experiments is a highly complex and difficult under- 
taking, and it will be necessary to solicit and organize the help of 
a very great number of teachers of the modern foreign languages. 

Before concluding its labors the Committee on Direction and 
Control completed the organization of the Study by the election 
of eight regional committees, distributed as follows: 


IT CT Fee 8 members 
NIN 028. acnnGrareareidca eee 10 ” 
NE ide Dt crn tesn.5 cttde eclaemaieanien 11 = 
PE NINN 6.5 ka cea cas dae eenwedsers 10 - 
Io. 2k crc wstondadadinadasios 7 ” 
IN 458.55 cot anlage awiaete nas 7 ” 
I ios fanaa Sonwee ees 8 - 
NIN ods wisi cco incccacnere eae 6 ” 


When the persons invited to form the regional committees 
have responded, the full list of our regional organization will be 
published in the JouRNAL. In the meantime the regional chairmen 
are to prepare, with some measure of independent action, programs 
within their own districts for conference, in order that the purposes 
of the regional committees— the gathering and dissemination of 
information regarding the Study and co-operation in the holding of 
tests and experiments— may be furthered. 

It need hardly be said that the Committee on Investigation is 
more than ever impressed with the difficulty and seriousness of the 
task which it has undertaken, a task which can meet with measur- 
able success only through the whole-hearted sympathy and 
coéperation of all of the leaders in our fields. The Committee has 
made no assumptions; it desires to keep an open mind with 
respect to all of the problems before it, and it has no ends to serve 
except the clarification of the aims and purposes of our work and 
improvement of its content and methods. 

Columbia University. 
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AN EXPERIMENT ON READING KNOWN 
MATERIAL IN BEGINNERS’ CLASSES 


By PETER HAGBOLDT 


‘THE practice of “reading into” a new language by means of 

thoroughly familiar texts is probably very old. Philologians 
and mature students often resort to it for quick results; they read 
the Bible, a novel or a drama which they know thoroughly. 
Chemists and physicists, also, frequently read a standard book 
presenting in French or German the principal facts and elements 
of their science in order to secure quickly an adequate scientific 
vocabulary in the foreign language. The basis for this procedure 
is pedagogically and psychologically beyond reproach. 

The student has, let us say, a fair knowledge of the foreign 
sound system, the most rudimentary elements of the foreign 
language, and a few hundred words. He begins to read sentences, 
the thought of which he knows; if he does not understand he refers 
to the text in his native language. Having previously studied some 
other foreign language, he knows how to compare and weigh and 
interpret and judge the various parts constituting the sentence. 
He knows or ascertains the meaning of each thought group and 
singles out those technical terms or grammatical or syntactical 
forms which he will most need for his special purpose. In the 
beginning of his effort he has no definite plan, but soon he finds 
the most economical and efficient way. He soon knows which 
unit, sentence, paragraph or chapter he must first reread in his 
native language to understand the foreign text completely, which 
phrases he must repeat silently or aloud, and by which means of 
sifting, comparing and mental supplementing he will progress most 
rapidly. Psychologically speaking this student does not read the 
foreign language at all, for he does not read meaning out of the 
words and sentences; he reads meaning into printed symbols, and 
by reading a definitely known meaning into heretofore unknown 
symbols he connects the known meaning with the new symbols so 
frequently that in the end he really does gain a great deal, either 
in the form of a technical vocabulary or of a definite feeling for’ 
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foreign sounds, words, and constructions. If his efforts are per- 
sistent and systematic he will finally be able to read a text of 
unknown material with fair ease and understanding. 

The principle underlying this practice is closely akin to the 
elementary stages in the newer methods of teaching children to 
read English.—‘‘The early grades,’ says Professor Judd, “are 
devoted to attaching meanings to printed words while the later 
grades are devoted to deriving meanings from the printed page.””— 
“The reading matter of the early grades should deal with experi- 
ences familiar to pupils.” (C. H. Judd; “Reading, its Nature and 
Development”, p. 181. University of Chicago Press.) 

The philologian, the scientist and the elementary teacher of 
English utilize this basic principle successfully. Modern language 
teaching has so far not attempted to use it systematically. I have 
tried, therefore, to find out in two of my beginners’ classes whether 
and to what extent familiar material is really an advantage in the 
beginning of a course. 

In order to encourage my students to read familiar material 
I explained its probable advantage. I said that the attention and 
concentration ordinarily devoted to getting thought, information 
and plot could be focused entirely upon the words, phrases and 
sentences if these expressed familiar thoughts. The students 
took up this suggestion quite readily. Twenty-one of the two 
groups read over the week-end for their Monday assignment such 
texts as the Bible, Hamlet, Immensee, Christian Wahnschaffe and 
others. There was but one condition as to the character of this 
familiar material, namely, that they should be very fond of it. 
In case they had not read the book of their choice for some time 
they were to reread it by chapter, paragraph, page or even sen- 
tence, just as they might find it necessary. Instead of reporting 
on the content of their reading as did the other members of the 
class, these students reported once weekly on the technique of 
their reading, the personal reaction toward the experiment as 
such, and the impressions so far gathered from their progress. 
I advised these experimenters according to their needs which were 
plainly shown in the weekly reports. No minimum or maximum 
number of pages was named as a requirement. The extent of the 
students’ practice with this material varied widely, as is seen from 
the summary below. At the end of the ninth week the students 
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enumerated on half a page their final opinions on the nature and 
probable advantage of their reading. I quote some of their find- 
ings, omitting several which were practically a duplication of 
those that follow: 


1. “I find that by reading known material I can associate the thought expressed 
much more accurately and definitely with the words expressing it.” 

2. “It is a great advantage. I knew just what words to expect and looked for 
them.” 

3. “Due to my previous four years study of Latin I found great difficulty 
when I tried to read German extensively. When I finished reading familiar English 
texts in German I found that I could read extensively rather rapidly and thus 
reading became more interesting.” 

4. “I became so interested in the story that I almost forgot that I was reading 
German. This is in contrast with the method used in my French classes in High 
School where it was a task and not a pleasure to read. It has been a great help to 
me.” 

5. “I find that after reading unknown material my reading of known material 
becomes very rapid. This week I have read fifty pages in two hours’ time.” 

6. “The reading is faster and more entertaining; consequently, it is more in- 
structive. New words and idiomatic expressions remain with one longer than by 
the dictionary method. The application of grammatical rules becomes clearer 
since by this method one has more time to examine the text. It is a great help and 
a considerable advance over the old method.” 

7. “This promotes a feeling for the language.” 

8. “It was both interesting and beneficial. It made the foreign language seem 
more familiar. The paragraph seems to be the best thought unit for speed and 
understanding when comparing texts.” 

9. “The constant reading of constructions in which the sense is known leads to 
a familiarity with them which is not obtained by looking them up in a dictionary 
or in notes.” 

10. “It gives the reader a feeling for correct grammatical constructions, idioms, 
etc., whether he can explain them or not.” 

11. “I attain my best speed and understanding when I handle a thought 
group of about ten or twelve verses. I have enjoyed this type of reading very 
much. It is very good practice.” 

12. “By reading these books one gets a thrill and is sometimes surprised at 
the ease with which one can read and understand a German book. This state of 
mind destroys all fear. It encourages greatly. Words are usually repeated very 
often, thereby helping one to memorize them. It is very beneficial to the beginner.” 

13. “Through reading extensively known material in a foreign language I 
have found the reading of unknown material to be helped considerably. Through 
the method we have followed I have discovered that I enjoy the reading so much 
that I have read little stories, etc., upon which I have not reported but have simply 
read for my own personal enjoyment as well as benefit.” 

14. “The reading of known texts should be done extensively and intensively so 
as to produce greater advantages than can be derived from either one alone. It 
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gives the student a feeling for idiom and grammar and at the same time is the best 
device known to me for building a vocabulary. The text is read first in German, 
then in English, and last again in German. When easy, the reading and working 
unit is a paragraph or a page; when difficult a sentence or a clause. The tendency of 
this method is to inhibit literal translations and to cause complete German sentences 
to stand for complete thoughts.” 


I consider the last paragraph an excellent explanation of the 
pedagogy of reading known material. 

The sum total of the familiar material read by ten students in 
the first section and eleven students in the second was 1516 and 
2028 pages respectively, which is very much less than these 
students actually read during the quarter. The average in the 
first section was 398 pages per student or 247 pages in excess of 
the reading in familiar material. The average of the second section 
was 592 pages per student or 408 pages in excess of the reading of 
familiar material. This condition raised the question: In case a 
test should really prove superior ability in students trained by 
known material, how do we know that this superiority is due to 
reading familiar material and not to reading in general? I answered 
this question, satisfactorily I believe, by ascertaining and com- 
paring the average scores of the two groups (familiar and unknown 
text readers) in both sections. In the first section known material 
students averaged 124 pages more than their classmates. This 
section, in consequence, does not grant reliable conclusions. In 
the second section, however, (German 1c) the difference in average 
scores for the two groups proved to be much smaller. Here the 
students trained by familiar material averaged only 42 pages 
more than their comrades who read unknown texts. I concluded: 
Since in this section the average volume of reading is, roughly 
speaking, alike in both groups, familiar material students and the 
others, this section should give us a fair basis for a comparison. 

There was, however, a second question which needed a con- 
scientious answer before a formal test of the different groups 
seemed justified: Were the students who practiced with familiar 
material the better group? Was their average ability higher? An 
exact estimate is difficult. Yet I believe that the two groups in 
both sections respectively were about equal in native ability. 
Effort and facility seemed, as far as I could judge, to be evenly 
divided. With this assurance I proceeded to test. 
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I tested both speed and accuracy. The students were given 
a copy of Hauff’s Zwerg Nase, a text of intermediate difficulty 
which they had not seen before. The text does not contain vocabu- 
lary and is printed in German script. The pages are fairly large, 
31 lines with 10-12 words in each. After reading 30 minutes the 
students were required to write the answers to the following 
questions: 


Referring to page 1. 1. Was war Jakobs Vater? 

Referring to page 1. 2. Was verkaufte die Mutter? 

Referring to page 2 3. Was tat Jakob auf dem Markte? 

Referring to page 2 4. Wer kam eines Tages auf den Markt? 
Referring to page 4. 5. Warum muszte Jakob mit der Alten gehen? 
Referring to page 5. 6. Warum wollte er nicht mit der Alten gehen? 
Referring to page 5. 7. Wie war das Haus der Alten? 

Referring to page 6. 8. Was gab die Alte dem kleinen Jakob? 
Referring to page 7. 9. Was asz die Alte sehr gerne? 

Referring to page 8. 10. Was trank sie gerne? 

Referring to page 9. 11. Was triumte Jakob? 

Referring to page 9. 12. Was war wihrend seines Schlafes geschehen? 
Referring to page 10. 13. Was riefen die Leute, als Jakob auf die Strasze 
kam? 

Referring to page 10. 14. Was sagte die Mutter zu ihm, als er wieder auf 

den Markt kam? 
Referring to page 11. 15. Erkannte der Vater Jakob? 
Referring to page 11. 16. Wie lange war Jakob nicht zu Hause gewesen? 


These questions ask for some of the most important facts 
and also for some minor details told in the first eleven pages of the 
story. The questions were read to the class in German and the 
answers were given in either German or English as the student 
liked. A comparison of the speed and of the number of questions 
answered with the percentage of error constituted the final result. 
The following two tables show the success of students who read 
known material. Under each table I summarize for comparison 
the success of their classmates. 

The first section (1b) does not prove much more than the 
effect of reading in general because the students trained in reading 
familiar material scored too high over the other group to allow any 
conclusion of value. 

In the second section however, (1c) where the familiar material 
group did not total much more than the group who depended on 
notes and dictionaries, a comparison is justified and its result is, 
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if not conclusive, interesting and suggestive. Not only is the speed 
average and as a result also the number of answers of these experi- 
mentors somewhat higher, but also their percentage of error is 
surprisingly much lower than that of their fellow students. Their 
errors amounted to not more than 0.79 per cent over against 13.7 







































































— | renee off Speed in 
Section | : was 
ib pages of | terms of Questions 
Author and work familiar | pages answered | Errors 
| material | read in correctly 
Student | | read 30 minutes} 
es 
1. Wagner, Texte der Opern;) 43 | 916 | 10 out of 12 2 
Gotterdimmerung, | 
Die Walkiire 
z Shakespeare, Macbeth | 61 9 11 out of 12 1 
Shakespeare, King Lear | 
3. Wassermann, Christian | 270 | 12 12 out of 12 0 
Wahnschaffe 
= ee “ieee 
4. Auerbach, Auf der Hohe,, 198 | 7 9 out of 11 2 
Edelweis 
S. Wasserman, Ulrike 100 9 6 out of 8 2 
Woytich 
6. Scott, Kenilworth | 549 6 9 out of 9 0 
ee Schnitzler, Frau 66 6 8 out of 8 0 
Berta Garlan | 
8. Die heilige Schrift | 91 6 Sout of 8 0 
Zz | 
9. Scott, Ivanhoe | 120 | 13 12 out of 12 0 
10. Sudermann, Johannes | 30 7 10 out of 11 1 

















10 students read 1516 pages of familiar material; average 151 pages. 


84 pages were read by 10 students in 30 minutes. 


16 8-10 pages 

103 questions were answered with 8 errors. 
answered 10.3. 

Average percentage of error 7 7-10%. 


Average speed per hour 


Average number of questions 
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A tabulation of the same data in reference to the 17 remaining students of 
this group who did not practice on familiar material gave the following result: 






























































Average speed Average number of | Average percent- 
questions answered age of error 
14 pp. per hr. 9.4 11 7-10 
Which below the 
record of the 10 stu- 
dents who had read 
the familiar material 
above recorded... ... 16 »-19 10.3 7 7-10 
“Section Number of} Speed in 
Ic pages of | terms of | Questions 
Author and work familiar pages answered | Errors 
material | read in correctly 
Student read |30 minutes 
1. Shakespeare, 210 10 12 out of 14 2 
Julius Caesar 
a Schnitzler, 263 10 10 out of 12 2 
Frau Berta Garlan 
3. Die heilige Schrift 24 17 13 out of 16; 3 
4. Scott, Der Talisman 125 12 13 out of 15 2 
a Shakespeare, Hamlet 87 12 14 out of 15 0 
Macbeth 104 
6. George Eliot, Die Miihle 55 14 15 out of 16 1 
am Flosz 
7. Shakespeare, Hamlet 40 12 14 out of 15 1 
8. Die heilige Schrift 87 11 14 out of 15 1 
9. Robinson Crusoe 167 11 15 out of 15 0 
10. Dumas, Zwanzig Jahre 715 15 16 out of 16; 0 
nachher 
11. Die heilige Schrift 150 13 15 out of 16, 1 
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11 students read 2028 pages of familiar material; average: 184 pages. 

137 pages were read by 11 students in 30 minutes. Average speed per hour: 
24.8 pages. 

165 questions were answered with 13 errors. Average number of questions 
answered: 15. 

Average percentage of error: 0.79. 

The 17 students of this section who did not read familiar material showed the 
following results: 














‘Average speed | Average number of | Average percentage 








| per hour | questions answered of error 
| 218 | 12 | 13.7 
Compared with the | 
achievement of the | | 
students above re- | | | 
corded....... — 24.8 | 15 0.79 








per cent committed by the other group. The most important 
point in a reading test is beyond a doubt accuracy of understand- 
ing, and this seems to be emphatically on the side of our readers 
of the Bible and Shakespeare. 

Though this experiment was not carried out with large numbers 
of students and with means and devices at once allowing a definite 
and final conclusion, it is not saying teo much that our experiment 
points quite distinctly to familiar material as good, effective 
reading matter in beginners’ courses. Students take to reading 
such material with pleasure and vigor. Many have assured me 
that it is a “fascinating game” and “the only thing.” The out- 
standing note in the students’ general reaction is that reading 
known material in beginners’ courses is superior to unfamiliar 
texts on account of its great value in arousing interest, in building 
vocabulary and in forming that precious and most indispensable 
element in language study,—feeling. The result of our experiment 
seems to bear them out. 

The University of Chicago 
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DON MIGUEL 


By W. A. BEARDSLEY 





A WoRLD QUIXOTE 


IGUEL DE UNAMUNDO has been called many names in his 

day, but none could please him so much, nor be so well 
merited, as that of the ‘modern Don Quixote.’ He has tilted all 
his life against the ignorance and the prejudice of his fellows; he 
has followed the blindly idealistic trail of Don Quixote. He has 
acted the life that Cervantes wrote. 

Today everybody knows who Unamuno is. His latest photo- 
graph appears in the Sunday Supplement; he damns King Alfonso 
from the headlines, and Primo de Rivera from the body of an 
article. He has tickled the public love of the picturesque—possibly 
the picaresque—and the world wants to know all about this 
pedagogue who braved a King. 

There is no need to give a detailed account of the whole matter 
at this time. Current History for June, 1924, has a brief but 
effective discussion of it, and so have many other popular articles 
such as those in the N. Y. Times for Sunday, April 27th and 
November 16th, and the N. Y. World, Sunday, October 26th. 
Suffice it to say that Unamuno has been thundering for freedom 
for years, but most of the Spanish governments have had the good 
sense to leave him alone, particularly as he had no notable political 
following. When Primo de Rivera came into power, he banished 
Unamuno for anti-royalist and anti-militarist sentiments expressed 
orally in the Ateneo of Madrid, and in print in the South American 
press. His place of exile was Fuerte Ventura—what sarcasm can 
be read into this name!—one of the loneliest and least of the 
Canaries. Up to this time the world had been sympathetically 
inclined toward Primo de Rivera, thinking him a potential Mus- 
solini, but all this changed over night. The public will tolerate 
official vice more easily than official stupidity. 

Unamuno had always maintained the right of the individual to 
express his opinions where and how he would. He had always 


1See the N. Y. Zimes cited below. 
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considered the military training as crippling to accurate judgment 
of honor and patriotism. He now knew that his earlier opinion 
was abundantly justified. Under militarism the civilian could 
not think, much less talk. 

He is reported to have dubbed the King ‘‘a rogue and the ruin 
of his country,” Primo de Rivera “a frivolous and brutal bandit” 
and Martinez Anido ‘‘an assassin and a lunatic.” Making due 
allowance for possible errors,’ probably this is just about what 
Unamuno does think of the Directorate. He also gave King 
Alfonso the sobriquet of the ‘“‘Deauville King,’”’ which bids fair to 
cling to Hispania’s sporting sovereign. 

To the literati it should be of some moment that Unamuno 
took only two books with him into exile—a copy of Dante and 
one of the New Testament. This is notable evidence of Unamuno’s 
basic Christianity. 

As a matter of fact, the poverty of the island life was a refresh- 
ing tonic to the ascetic Unamuno. He was a most eloquent witness 
against Primo de Rivera, and he made no effort to leave. Mean- 
while, he was deluged with messages of sympathy from all parts 
of the world, groups in England, France and Italy being particu- 
larly active. Even in America a circular letter made the rounds 
of the universities fomenting feeling against the tyranny of the 
Dictator. After several months had elapsed, a group of French 
liberals, headed by Dumay, carried him off in triumph to Paris. 
The Duque de Alba, former Premier, is also said to be an active 
enemy of the Rivera regime, and lately they have been joined by 
the omnipresent Blasco Ibdfiez. Indeed, the latter has issued a 
fierce exposé of the King and has melodramatically scattered his 
pamphlets over Spain by airplane. 

Is all this a tempest in the Hispanic teapot? Most certainly not. 
Whatever may happen, it seems at least evident that Primo de 
Rivera can not hold on much longer, and there is always a bare 
possibility that King Alfonso may go with him. If Unamuno could 
protect Spain from the perils of sovietism, no doubt he would 
prefer a republic to a regal government. In any case, Primo de 
Rivera has gone through the traditional fire and has come out 
severely burned. Incidentally, Unamuno did much of the burning. 


*The N. Y. World. 
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UNAMUNO, THE MAN 


Miguel de Unamuno was born on the 29th of September, 1864, 
in the Basque city of Bilbao. Among the events that made the 
greatest impression on him was undoubtedly the bombardment of 
Bilbao during the Carlist insurrection. This he witnessed at ten 
years of age; later he incorporated many of the details in his novel, 
Paz en la guerra. His real life was not objective, however; he was 
always impatiently seeking an answer to the eternal queries of life. 
He was devoured by a passion for understanding. Books were his 
daily pabulum, and he apparently consumed them at the rate of 
four or five at a time, resting from one by reading another.® 

Philosophy and social study intrigued bim from the first, while 
history was late in making its appeal. He saw the limitations of 
such philosophers as Balmes of “‘common sense” fame, and 
seriously questioned current doctrines. Later he declared common 
sense to be the arch-enemy of original thinking, as indeed it has 
always been. The airplane is an absurdity to the aboriginal intelli- 
gence that judges possibilities by its experience. Real science 
always had Unamuno’s admiration, but pseudo-science was power- 
less to tempt him into adoration of its God of Facts. He demanded 
some finality for the universe, and preferred the mystic’s directness 
of approach to the snail pace of science. The scientist’s duty is 
summed up in La dignidad humana: “‘Y el deber de quienquiera 
se consagre a la ciencia o el arte es estimar su obra mas grande que 
él mismo y buscar con ella, no distinguirse (as Nietzsche would 
have advocated), sino la mayor satisfaccién del mayor numero de 
préjimos.. .’”4 

Four times Unamuno tried unsuccessfully to obtain a university 
chair. The variety of subject matter attempted, and his persist- 
ence against discouraging odds are typical of the Unamuno method. 
He relates the matter unaffectedly in Sobre la erudicién y la 
critica. He first tried for a chair of psychology, logic and ethics; 
then for one in metaphysics. But the youthful aspirant was too 
independent in judgment and his knowledge was probably too 
scattered to be technically acceptable. Failure was necessarily 


8See Unamuno’s advice on reading in Leyendo a Flaubert; Contra esto y aquello» 
p. 18. 
‘Ensayos III, p. 25. 
°Ensayos VI, p. 93. 
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his lot at first. Twice after this he tried for chairs in Latin, and 
finally gained one in Greek. It is a record of temporary failure 
that ought to be of the greatest encouragement to academic 
neophytes. Spain’s foremost thinker of to-day failed four times to 
gain a university appointment, but he was already living the theory 
which he later elaborated philosophically; his will to live, and his 
faith in himself was of the supremely voluntarist type: ‘‘No tiene 
fe el que quiere, sino el que puede . . . .’”® We need not quibble 
about the voluntarism of quiere; Unamuno proved his faith by 
deeds. 

We must remember that Unamuno was a viscaino, and at 
Salamanca he was a half-stranger in a half-strange land. His 
strength of personality was soon felt, however, as his early pro- 
fessorial life was a whirlwind of articles, lectures, mitines, discus- 
sions and yet more articles. He continued on the same tack for 
twenty-five years—uninterrupted toil in behalf of the freedom 
of the individual mind. It would casually seem that a Professorate 
of Greek would not offer exceptional opportunities for Unamuno’s 
gifts as an ideoclasta.’ It only shows once more that a strong 
personality can find its way above any specialty. Unamuno did his 
full duty as a teacher of Greek, but he modernized his discussions 
at every point. All philosophers are brothers, and it is not difficult 
to slip from Plato to Jean Jacques and thence to Unamuno himself. 
Unamuno could no more conceive of a sabio who would try to 
impress himself upon his age only by writing ingenious tracts 
than he could imagine a fish that would refuse to swim. The clay 
is always waiting for the master’s touch, and is so often denied. 

One does not think of Unamuno as of rectorial type. Yet he 
was called by the University of Salamanca to be its Rector and 
fulfilled the duties of this office for a considerable number of years. 
They could have chosen no one more poorly qualified to be the 
executive of a great university if they did not wish him to detra- 
ditionalize his academic milieu. He made warm friends, but hotter 
enemies. The marvel is that he did not have a worse time than is 
actually reported. It was probably exciting for all concerned, as 
Unamuno did not in any sense let his official duties interfere with 
his natural joy in breaking idols and ideas. 


® Tres ensayos, p. 46. 
7 See La ideocracia of Tres ensayos. 
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Unamuno has never been a globe-trotter like Blasco Ibdfiez. 
He loved his native haunts around Bilbao; he evidently loved 
Salamanca as well, and has described both at some length in the 
course of his literary work.* Aside from local trips through Spain 
and Portugal, no doubt his exile took him farther from home than 
he had ever wandered before. Breaking a political head is an 
excellent way of testing one’s theories about the world. 


UNAMUNO, THE AUTHOR 


No Spanish publicist of to-day can vie with Unamuno in 
quantity of production, variety of genres employed, influence 
wielded and almost limitless field of interests covered. Yet through 
all his work, whether as philosophy, literary criticism or politics, 
whether as the novel, essay or poetry, there runs a heavy under- 
current of essential consistency. This fact has often been denied 
by his critics. He is always against any idea, custom, tradition 
that tends to enslave the human mind and make it a puppet. 
He insists on the persistence of the individual, of himself, yourself 
and myself, and he scorns everything that rules the individual out 
of the game, either here or hereafter. A free fight for all, and may 
the best man win, is Unamuno’s challenge to the world. Yet 
he does not fight blindly; there is passion, but there is intelligence. 
Truth is never sacrificed to expediency; rather the converse. It is 
not the rationality of the French, though rationality has its 
obvious part in his scheme. Passion frequently carries Unamuno 
away from actuality, yet we have the feeling that he knows his 
destination and has his return ticket safely in his pocket. In other 
words, it is passion controlled by intelligence, directed by conscious 
strength. 

His slightest contribution to literature has been made in the 
drama, though here he is credited with Fedra, already translated 
into Italian.* The drama is not Unamuno’s forte. It is not imme- 
diate in its effects; the producer and the actor intervene between 
the author and his audience. With two interpreters accurate 
projection of the author’s personality becomes almost impossible. 
Some such thought was recently expressed by Benavente. As far 
as the technical requirements for the drama go, such as char- 


5’ See Unamuno, the Author below. 
* Pages choisies de Miguel de Unamuno, by Maurice Vallis, Paris 1923, p. 139 
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acterization and dialogue, Unamuno is undoubtedly capable, as 
is amply demonstrated in his novels and short stories, and even 
in his dialogued essays. He also recognizes the stage as a magnifi- 
cent mirror of popular psychology, but poetry, the novel, the 
essay, the short story and the lyric are all more direct. 

No one knows how many essays Unamuno has written. The 
Residencia de estudiantes of Madrid has made available at least 
seven volumes of reprints, and there are other volumes such as 
Contra esto y aquello, Soliloquios y conversaciones and Mi religién y 
otros ensayos. No form fits Unamuno’s restless spirit better than 
the familiar essay, though he is also very effective in verse. His 
theory of writing is all against cultivating style. He tells his 
admirers to cultivate thought, and the style will come. Sincerity 
comes first, and interest next, since if the reader is bored, he will 
not read on. Passion should be the writer’s guide, but passion 
for freedom, for truth, for spirituality. Unamuno makes no 
pretense to a closely knit style, yet this apparent defect has helped 
rather than hindered the non-professional reader. It makes 
serious philosophy easy of digestion. Kant lives only for the 
systematic philosopher while Unamuno lives for millions. No one 
would think of considering Unamuno’s mind as logical as was 
that of Kant, yet it is a serious question as to which will wield 
greater influence on future generations. 

In philosophy Unamuno has made one of his greatest contri- 
butions to the thought of his age, yet this claim has often been 
denied him in Spain. We need not analyze too closely what has 
been behind this refusal to recognize Unamuno as a really great 
thinker, possibly professional malaise, possibly temperamental 
bias. In any case, Unamuno produced in Del sentimiento trégico 
de la vida ...a work of rare inspiration, of essential unity of 
thought, yet in a style at once chatty and vivid. Its philosophical 
theory will be discussed later. A second work of philosophy, this 
time of philosophical interpretation, is his Vida de Don Quijote y 
Sancho, in which he indulges to the full his unique capacity for 
idealizing literary entities—or should I say, making literary 
fictions concrete? He argues that work is evidence of existence, 
that Don Quixote has accomplished more actual results than most 
human beings, hence that he exists in a more real sense. He also 
maintains the interesting theory that an author may not know his 
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own created characters as well as someone else who chances to be 
more in tune with their potentialities. It is all a fascinatingly 
idealistic conception of his hero, Don Quixote, and one’s only regret 
is that Cervantes cannot enjoy second parenthood as much as 
Unamuno. It is largely a development of his essay Sobre la lectura 
e interpretacién del Quijote.'® 

Unamuno has written five novels: Paz en la guerra, Amor y 
pedagogta, Niebla, Abel Sénchez and La tia Tula. This achievement 
alone would insure his life in literary history, though his novels 
are not so technically orthodox as those of Pereda, Galdés or 
Palacio Valdés. Yet even in technique Unamuno is far from 
negligible. Gonzalez-Blanco calls Unamuno “un gran novelista; 
pero con la desgracia o fortuna . . . de ser mort né,” and later 
explains that Paz en la guerra announced the advent of a great 
novelist who never arrived, due to his later absorption in more 
serious duties.!' Amor y pedagogfa is a monstrous mixture of 
eccentricity and genius; Niebla is playfully mystical. La téa Tula 
and Abel Sdnchez are both novels of passion, illustrating different 
phases of self-perpetuation. There is always a strong sense of 
realism as well as a tenuous mysticism that pervades Unamuno’s 
novels. The same applies to his short stories, such as those of 
Tres novelas ejemplares ...and El espejo de la muerte. 

In poetry Unamuno found the field that lay closest to his heart. 
Poestas, Rosario de sonetos liricos and El Cristo de Velésquez have 
real merit. Though Sorel’s'’? book on Unamuno is ridiculously unfair 
to him most of the time, it is interesting that Sorel considers 
Unamuno’s poetry as his best work: “‘ellas (sus poesfas) consti- 
tuyen su mayor contribucién a la cultura, y por ellas especialmente 
figurard en la historia de las letras . . .””* Sorel probably does not 
mean it as a compliment when he exclaims: “ijCon qué frenesi 
busca y rebusca el vivir inextinguible, que la ciencia no le ha 
mostrado!,’’™ but he could have said nothing finer or more accur- 
ate. 


“Ensayos V. 

"A. Gonzdlez Blanco, Los contempordneos, Paris 1907, I, p. 74. 

“Pseudonym for Modesto Pérez, Los hombres del 98: Unamuno, Madrid 1917. 
8Op. cit., p. 90. 

4Op. cit., p. 100. 
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As if all this were not enough work for one man, Unamuno has 
also published three volumes of travel and provincial studies: 
Paisajes, De mi pais and Por tierras de Portugal y de Espana. 
Add to these a volume of memoirs called Recuerdos de nifiez y de 
mocedad, and some idea of what constitutes an active literary 
life may be gained. This would not be so surprising in an Anatole 
France who devoted his life exclusively to literary and social 
pursuits, but Unamuno was carrying a full professorial and 
rectorial schedule at the same time. Incidentally, though technical 
scholarship has never been Unamuno’s first interest, he has found 
time to write De la ensenanza superior en Espana and various 
articles on Basque and South American linguistic questions. He 
left highly technical study to those who did not feel the apostolic 
fire that consumed himself—the fire of consecration to the cause of 
individual freedom and individual development. 

South America has been one of Unamuno’s favorite outlets 
for articles of temporary import. He has been widely translated, 
particularly his Del sentimiento trégico . . . , though he is more 
available in Italian than in other modern languages. It is safe to 
predict that when men have forgotten his seemingly acrid attacks 
on contemporary figures and events, Unamuno will attain a world- 
wide appreciation. 


UNAMUNO, THE PHILOSOPHER 


Among philosophers Unamuno would be classed with the 
voluntarists, the followers of the will. At the head of his key 
chapter in Del sentimiento trdgico . . . called El problema préctico, 
Unamuno quotes Sénancour’s Obermann: “L’homme est péris- 
sable. Il se peut; mais périssons en résistant, et, si le néant nous 
est réservé, ne faisons pas que ce soit une justice.” Though 
Unamuno expresses a higher and more spiritual faith than this, 
it gives an inkling of his feeling. 

Unamuno refuses to be ruled out of existence either here or 
hereafter. This persistence of self, this will to live, is apparent in 
all of Unamuno’s work, and is never far away even when he is 
writing of the most disparate matters. One may find it in a sonnet, 
a short story, a novel or an essay. It seems almost an obsession 


%Del sentimiento trdgico de la vida en los hombres y en los pueblos, Madrid 1913, 
p. 255. 
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when put thus bluntly; if so, it is an obsession that the rest of the 
world might well copy, since it has made of Unamuno a relentless 
fighter for the general social good, a real altruist in the best sense 
of the word. He could not fill others with passion for divinity if 
he himself were not imbued with it. 

He makes no pretense to scholastic consistency; in fact, he 
despises it as the mark of a narrow mind. If a mind cannot change, 
there is no mind to change. Cejador and others went so far as to 
deny that Unamuno was a thinker. Cejador was evidently fearful 
lest his opinion of Unamuno might be overlooked, so he repeated 
it several times for emphasis."* He also denied that Unamuno had 
any system in his thought. Nobody maintains Unamuno’s super- 
ficial consistency any more than he himself does. Why should we 
ask figs from thistles? Yet, when read without prejudice and 
with sympathy, there is a basic consistency throughout his work, 
as has been indicated in our discussion of his will to live. His 
inconsistencies are numerous, but they are inconsistencies of mood 
more often than thought. Basically he has never changed. Of 
course the conservative scholar would feel little sympathy for 
Unamuno, as indeed he would be incapable of really understanding 
him, and, entre nous, it must be admitted that Unamuno has been 
supremely untactful—Heaven forfend that he should ever become 
tactful!—with his academic brethren. As usual, both sides are 
right. Probably Unamuno was unnecessarily self-assertive in the 
old argument as to whether he or Ganivet was the pioneer in 
pointing out Spain’s sins of omission and commission. Possibly 
Unamuno has been too hard on academic grubbers, but the case 
is not at all one-sided. The academicians have been equally hard 
on him—only, they could no more impede Unamuno than an 
apple-tree could defy the law of gravitation. 

Unamuno has been accused of imitating Oscar Wilde and 
Nietzsche. As for Oscar Wilde, the accusation need not be taken 
very seriously. Both are clever in the use of words; paradox and 
metaphor follow each other in brilliant succession. But the same is 
true of Chesterton, Bernard Shaw and a multitude of others. As 
to Nietzsche, we can afford to pause a moment, as there is obviously 
a certain parallelism of method, even an influence. Nietzsche is also 


‘Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana . . . por D. Julio Cejador y 
Frauca, XI, p. 133. 
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a voluntarist, as were Fichte and Schopenhauer before him. But 
consider the vastly different structures that these philosophers 
built upon the same foundation: Fichte, his ‘ethical idealism”; 
Schopenhauer, his pessimistic negation of the will itself; Nietzsche, 
his blasphemous superman; Unamuno, his fighting Christian. 
It is not where a theory begins that matters so much as where it 
ends. Nietzsche ends in absolute atheism, crass selfishness and 
a malevolent denial of everything Christian. Unamuno ends in a 
mystic Christianity full of marvelous strength, in unreserved faith 
as against dogma, in basic Christianity as against sect, in the full- 
blown Christian superman. This is no imitation of Nietzsche; or 
if so, it is one of the worst imitations on record. If a sample of 
Unamuno’s religion is wanted, let the reader try j Adentro!, La fe 
and La ideocracia, his Tres ensayos. Then let him go on to Del 
sentimiento trdgico...and La vida de Don Quijote y Sancho. A new 
vitalizing of thought and purpose is waiting for those earnest 
spirits who come to live intimately with Unamuno, who catch his 
powerful magnetism, his zeal and his passion for truth. Miguel 
de Unamuno teaches all men to fight for the realization of a super- 
self. 
Goucher College 
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THE VALUE OF THE PRESENTATION OF 
PLAYS IN MODERN LANGUAGE WORK 


By EMMA GERTRUDE KUNZE 





TR paper, on the value of the presentation of plays in modern 

language work, is the result of an investigation carried on 
among modern language teachers in the senior high schools of 
Philadelphia. I wish to take this opportunity to express my 
thanks to my colleagues, acquaintances and friends for their 
response and their willingness to impart the results of their own 
experience. 

The majority are quite favorable to the plan and agree as to its 
usefulness. Two have expressed the opinion that our students had 
already enough outside interests, and a few others kept silent on 
the subject. 

Many valid reasons are given by those who favor the plan, the 
general feeling being that its value as an educational entertainment 
is without equal. 

We all agree that we enjoy seeing plays and more than a few 
of us enjoy taking part in their production. The eternal child in 
everyone delights in mimicry—in stepping for a time into the land 
of make-believe. The pleasure that the pupil derives is immense; 
but apart from this pleasure there are definite advantages to be 
gained. The vocabulary is increased and mastered by memorizing 
the part, by suiting action to the word and by naming objects that 
are on the stage. Phrases and idioms become one’s permanent 
possessions after continued repetition at rehearsals. Forms of 
salutation and farewell become natural and easy. Pronunciation 
is struggled with as never before, because the student has a vital 
and concrete reason for mastering it. 

Naturally, those who take part in the play are the ones to 
receive the greatest benefit. They develop a keen interest in the 
foreign language and appreciate the fact that it is a living tongue. 
They gain self-confidence in expression and lose much of the 
inhibition that arises from self-consciousness. They benefit also 
from the individual attention that they receive; because the 
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coaching in diction and intonation cannot be so intensive in the 
class-room and the teacher’s ear is far more sensitive to bad pro- 
nunciation on the platform. The pupils in the audience are also 
inspired to emulate the performers, to improve their own accent 
and to strive for like fluency. The parents can be led to take 
interest in the achievements of their children. Often a formal play, 
through its appeal to a wide audience, has induced students to take 
up the study of a language. We had a concrete case of this last 
year; there was an increase in the enrollment in French merely 
because a short time before making a choice of a foreign language 
the pupils had seen a good play performed in French. This yeara 
play was given in the evening so that pupils of the grammar 
school might come, and an artful head of a foreign language 
department has stated that he hopes, by this means, to increase 
the enrollment in his department. 

It has been objected that the giving of plays means too much 
work for the teachers who have already more work than they can 
do. This condition can be overcome by allowing the students to 
assume all possible responsibility. In this manner not only are the 
teachers relieved to some extent, but the pupils develop initiative 
and executive ability; it gives the girl or boy who has no histrionic 
ability something definite to do. One pupil can be appointed stage 
manager with full charge of the borrowing and returning oi 
property. Another is in charge of the costumes, consulting with 
the actors. Sometimes members of the upper classes, or even 
talented members of the lower classes, can be used to train the 
performers. Often a student can be found who will rehearse songs 
and dances. It is remarkable how glad the pupils are to accep! 
responsibility and to carry the work through; with the added 
encouragement and advice from the teacher, the results should be 
most satisfactory. 

In order to achieve the best results care must be exercised 
in choosing the material for presentation. We should look for 
something brisk in action, with a minimum of conversation, 
something picturesque that has a wholesome and cheerful story. 
Dances and songs add interest and can include more members 0! 
the class. Fairy-tales always have a wide appeal. 

It would perhaps be helpful to mention, here, a list of French 
plays, many of which have been performed with success: Miss 
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Spink’s Plays for Children, (D. C. Heath) is an interesting collection 
that includes ‘‘“Red Riding Hood” which is always usable. Lae 
Belle au bois dormant, (Thompson, Brown and Company) has 
all the characteristics of a play suitable for high school production. 
Victor Francois has made an interesting collection of fifteen 
one-act plays published by Allyn and Bacon, among which we 
find Moliére’s attractive comedy Le Médecin malgré lui in an 
abridged form. A clever adaptation of Maupassant’s Mademoiselle 
Perle is found in a collection of Six Petites Comédies by Eleanor 
Hutchinson, (D. C. Heath). In Lectures Elémentaires by Luria, 
(Henry Holt) will be found dialogues and playlets for first-year 
pupils. The first act of Rostand’s Les Romanesques is a complete 
story in itself, delightfully romantic and picturesque. Bernard’s 
L’ Anglais tel qu’on le parle is bright and full of action. 

The French Review Les Annales maintains an advisory bureau 
which selects plays for its readers. H. Billy, 8 rue des Carmes, and 
Bricon et Lesot, 10 rue de l’Eperon, Paris, are two houses that 
publish plays. The December number, 1923, of St. Nicholas has 
a Christmas play which brings in characters using French, English, 
German and Latin. 

In Spanish, Benavente has written thoroughly artistic plays 
for children; one of the loveliest is his El principe que todo lo 
aprendié en los libros. Another, as interesting, by the same play- 
wright is Ganarse la vida. Martinez Sierra’s El palacio triste is 
something between a fairy tale and an allegory and is very pretty. 
Worth-while plays may be found in Ruth Henry’s Easy Spanish 
Plays, (Allyn and Bacon), Luria’s Lecturas Elementales, (Mac- 
millan), Frontaura’s Las Tiendas, (Henry Holt). 

Elaborate plays with costumes, scenery and an invited audience 
are not always necessary. The press of school work makes it 
impossible to give more than one of these a season. This form of 
educational entertainment can be limited to the class-room and 
can be adapted to the work at hand with as many good and 
beneficial results. Let me cite an interesting case of this type. 
At the end of the freshman year, a teacher wished to review 
Méras’ Premier Livre. Realizing that there would be little interest 
in repeating the work, she suggested to the class that they drama- 
tize the story. Her suggestion met with immediate response. The 
main points of the story and methods of combining scenes into 
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acts were first discussed in class. Then the girls were allowed to 
proceed. Each member presented a dramatization. In this way, 
the re-reading of the book was motivated; the girls copied whole 
pages of French, turned indirect discourse into direct and added 
many original sentences. Thus the monotony of drill and repeti- 
tion was eliminated and the aim achieved in a more interesting 
and helpful manner. 

Simpler exercises can be devised in the form of dialogues which 
require less work and have great advantages. They can be limited 
to the last five or ten minutes of the hour when several pupils can 
be given the chance to talk in the foreign tongue, while the class 
gets the benefit of listening to words that it can understand. 
Dialogues should be built with a vocabulary that has been studied. 
They may be written by either selected members or by every 
member of the class. The teacher makes the choice of the best 
dialogues, giving the authors the privilege of selecting and training 
their performers. The play then comes as a surprise both to the 
class and to the teacher. 

One of our number has given us this suggestion; she assigns 
a leader in each row to drill the girls of that row in a little perform- 
ance. The different casts then give the same play and the class 
votes on the best performance. 

It was also suggested that the older girls write short para- 
graphs on different South American countries. Beginners are 
assigned one country each and recite as follows: “‘Yo soy Argen- 
tina. Mi capital es Buenos Aires. Los colores de mi bandera son 
blanco yazul. Mis productosson....’’ Pupils can also make flags 
of colored paper and wave them at the proper moment. For 
holidays, such as Lincoln’s birthday, an anagram can be made, 
a different girl reciting each letter, thus spelling the name. “JL es 
para la labor que hizo.”’ “J es para la independencia que dié a los 
esclavos ... .” 

The dialogue is an excellent means of enlivening the reading 
lesson. Not all selections warrant dramatization, of course, but 
where they do, performers and listeners gain by the presentation. 

I should like to give you an example of what may be done with 
such a fable as ‘“‘La Cigale et la Fourmi”’; it is the result of work by 
pupils of one of our high schools: 
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La CIGALE ET LA FourRMI 


Cigale J’ai bien froid, et j’ai grand faim. La bise est venue et 
je n’ai rien 4 manger, pas méme, un seul petit morceau 
de mouche ou de vermisseau. Que faire? Je sais que 
faire; j’irai chez la fourmi, ma voisine. Elle a, sans 
doute, fait ses provisions pour l’hiver. Elle travaille 
toujours. Fourmi! Fourmi! Entre la fourmi. Chére 
fourmi, donnez-moi quelques grains pour subsister 
jusqu’a la saison nouvelle. 

Fourmi Est-ce que vous me paierez? 


Cigale Avant l’aofit, foi d’animal. 
Fourmi  Interét et principal? 
Cigale Oui, interét et principal. 


Fourmi  Jene suis pas préteuse. J’ai peut-étre quelque défauts, 
mais pas celui-la. Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud? 


Cigale Nuit et jour, 4 tout venant, je chantais, ne vous 
déplaise. 

Fourmi Vous ckantiez? J’en suis fort aise. Eh bien! Dansez 
maintenant! 


Another interesting dramatization was made by some pupils 
in my class based on Francois’ Introductory French Prose Compo- 
sition as follows: 

Mme. S. Je suis si agitée! 

Mme. A. Eh bien, je serais agitée aussi si je partais pour l’Europe 
dans dix minutes. 

Mme. S. C’est vrai, Vheure du départ approche vite. Dans 
quelques minutes je vous perdrai de vue pour long- 
temps. 

Mme. A. Nous sommes 4 l’embarcadére 4 l’heure. Etes-vous 
sire que vous avez apporté tout ce dont vous aurez 
besoin, une grande malle, une petite valise et une 
belle couverture de voyage? 

Mme. S. Qui, j’ai tout acheté, du linge, des vétements, des 
bottines. Je n’ai rien oublié. 

Mme. A. J’espére que vous jouirez de votre visite en France, en 
Angleterre, en Allemagne, en Suisse, et en Italie. 

Mme. S. Merci, j’ai intention de voyager partout, par eau et 
par terre, en paquebot, en voiture, en chemin de fer, 
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a cheval, 4 pied et méme 4 bicyclette. Je pourrais 
maintenant voyager en aéroplane. 

Avez-vous peur de monter en aéroplane? 

Non, mais j’ai peur du mal de mer. 

Vous m’avez dit que vous aviez choisi une cabine de 
premiére prés du bureau du médecin. Alors, si vous 
avez le mal de mer, vous le ferez appeler. 

Mais, il aura beau me donner des médicaments. 
C’est le mal de mer. . . vous savez. 

Hélas! Je le sais. Mais pour changer de sujet; regardez 
vos futurs compagnons de voyage. Tout le monde 
pleure. Regardez cette petite femme qui porte tous 
ses bagages et aussi ses trois petits enfants qui crient 
a tue-téte. 

Ce sont, sans dofite, des passagers d’entrepont. 

Qui sont en route pour la belle Italie! N’avez-vous pas 
envie de passer l’hiver 4 Rome? 

Bien entendu, mais je compte passer l’hiver 4 Paris. 
I] faut que j’aille & Paris car j’ai l’intention d’y acheter 
de belles robes et de beaux chapeaux. 

Ecoutez la siréne! L’heure du départ est arrivée. 
Tout le monde s’embrasse. II faut que je fasse mes 
adieux. N’oubliez pas de me rappeler au bon souvenir 
de monsieur et madame Bonnard qui descendent 
toujours a l’hétel Savoy a Londres. 

Mes amitiés 4 tout le monde de chez nous. Présentez 
mes respects 4 madame votre mére. Donnez-moi 
souvent de vos nouvelles. 

Télégraphiez-nous dés votre arrivée en Europe. 

Je vous le promets. Et maintenant, encore un bon 
baiser et adieu. Merci d’étre venue. 

Bon voyage! Amusez-vous bien. Pensez souvent 4 
nous. 

Adieu, ma chére. 


These results speak for themselves. 
West Philadelphia High School for Girls 








ORAL AND AURAL TESTS AS INTEGRAL PARTS 
OF THE REGENTS’ EXAMINATION 


By W. C. DECKER 


HE State of New York inaugurated in 1916 special examina- 

tions for teachers of modern languages who wish to claim oral 
credit for their pupils in establishing the grades which the pupils 
earn in the Regents’ examinations. The immediate effect of this 
system was a decided improvement in the preparation and equip- 
ment of the modern language teachers throughout the State. 
Acknowledgement of this result was made at the Albany meeting 
of the New York State Modern Language Association in Novem- 
ber, 1923, when a resolution was adopted requesting the State 
Board of Regents to require all persons to obtain oral credit in 
order to teach a modern foreign language in schools in which 
Regents’ examinations in these subjects are held. The Board of 
Regents has subsequently ruled that beginning with September, 
1926, all teachers of modern languages must have oral certification 
in the languages or language in which they give instruction. 

The carrying-out of this ruling would make Part II of the 
present Regents’ examinations in modern languages superfluous, 
as all pupils would be taught by accredited teachers. Likewise, 
it immediately suggests itself that some provision ought to be 
made on the Regents’ examination for testing the oral and aural 
ability of the pupils as well as their ability to translate and their 
knowledge of grammar. Such tests would tend to create a greater 
feeling of responsibility on their part in the acquisition of a 
reasonably accurate pronunciation and the ability to understand 
and reproduce the spoken language with some degree of correct- 
ness. 

It will be remembered that the Modern Language Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland recommended that such 
tests be given by the colleges to candidates for admission who had 
been successful in the written entrance examinations in modern 
languages. As far as can be discovered from catalogs and corre- 
spondence, this recommendation seems to have been followed by 
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only two New York State colleges, Columbia and Cornell, and in 
these only partially. In New Jersey Princeton has instituted aural 
tests for entering students who have passed the written examinations 
and made them an iraportant part of the entrance requirements. 
At Cornell a relatively small number of entering students (those 
not admitted on certificate) were subjected in French to an oral and 
aural test. The modern language departments of these institutions 
favor the continuance of these tests. There is some difference of 
opinion concerning .the reflex action which the tests have had on 
the improvement noticeable in the pronunciation of the freshmen 
and their ability to use the language. Letters received from the 
various modern language faculties, most of whose students take 
the examinations of the College Entrance Board, indicate that 
there is strong sentiment in favor of making aural tests an integral 
part of the entrance examinations. If the colleges will only take 
this step, it would seem that similar tests should form a part of the 
Regents’ examinations unless the divergency between the two sets 
of examinations is not to become greater than at present. If the 
colleges are as overcrowded with students as they claim to be, now 
is the time to take this forward step instead of waiting to be 
pushed into it by the secondary schools. 

Because of the time limit for the Regents’ examinations (two 
and three quarter hours), it does not seem practicable to give indi- 
vidual oral tests as a part of the examinations. No such reason can 
be urged against the introduction of aural tests as an integral part 
of the examinations. The first forty-five minutes could be devoted 
to the aural tests and the remaining two hours to the rest of the 
examination. This written examination might have to be shortened 
somewhat from its present form. At Princeton the aural tests are 
limited to forty-five minutes both for the elementary and the 
intermediate requirement. The test for the elementary grade 
consists of (1) an exercise in writing easy prose from dictation; 
(2) the reproduction in English of a short sight passage read aloud 
by the examiner; (3) writing answers in the foreign language to 
questions asked by the examiner in the foreign language on a short 
passage of connected prose read aloud by him just before the 
questions are asked. The aural test for the intermediate require- 
ment is similar except that the dictation (1) is more difficult and 
the passage to be reproduced (2) must be reproduced in the 
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foreign tongue instead of in English. The third part is also of 
greater difficulty. If the ability to write dictation in the foreign 
language in the phonetic script be considered an oral test, then the 
dictation (1) could be written in phonetic script instead of the 
usual orthography. 

There is little that can be urged against making the aural 
test a part of the Regents’ examinations. If Part II is eliminated 
as it should be, there will be plenty of space for printing the 
material for the tests without increasing the size or the number of 
sheets now used for the examination. The only objection that has 
been raised that deserves serious consideration is the question of 
who would conduct the aural tests in case the only teacher of 
modern languages in a small school were ill on the day of the 
examination. This is a contingency that rarely occurs and a 
method of meeting it could be devised. 

The following advantages would result from including the 
aural tests in the Regents’ examinations: (1) teachers throughout 
the state would have a uniform basis for determining the mark 
which their pupils earn instead of the present system according 
to which each teacher who has oral certification may give the 
pupil full credit for oral work on the basis of his class work; 
(2) it would make the pupils more attentive to the oral and aural 
part of the instruction; (3) it would tend to improve the pronun- 
ciation and the productive ability of high school pupils; (4) it 
would put the Regents’ examinations on a higher plane than the 
examinations of the College Entrance Board (unless similar tests 
are in the meantime incorporated into them); (5) it would be in 
accord with what is generally recognized as necessary and desirable 
in testing the pupils’ proficiency in foreign languages; (6) it would 
not increase the amount of time spent on oral and aural work in 
the class-room, but would officially recognize the value of such 
work. 

N. V. State College for Teachers, 

Albany 








CONOCER QUE 


By R. K. SPAULDING 

N RAMSEY’S Text-book of Modern Spanish, third edition, one 

reads, in §1178, the statement that ‘‘conocer is applied directly 
to objects of perception and is never followed by que and a verb.”’ 
The matter is not mentioned, to our knowledge, in any other of the 
standard grammars published either in this country or abroad. 

Let us glance at Cuervo’s Diccionario de construccién y régimen 
de la lengua castellana, vol. two, p. 396. The first example under 
§3(a) shows conocer followed by a clause. But this example, from 
the dictionary of the Academy, is given by the latter without 
authority. The remaining illustrations in Cuervo show that 
Ramsey’s statement is not true, at least from the beginnings of the 
language down to the time of Martinez de la Rosa. Of course 
Ramsey meant his statement for modern Spanish, the language of 
his own day. Even then it would seem that he is mistaken. 

Since Ramsey’s work is the final authority for many teachers, 
it might be worth while to point out a few examples from standard 
authors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries which disprove 
his remark. 

In Ramsey’s work, the third example in §1019 violates his 
rule, as does the second part the ninth example from the end in 
$882. Further examples are the following: 

Ahora, ¢quién conoce que esta mujer es coja? HARTzENBUsCH, La coja y el 
encogtdo, III, 6. 

Poco tardaron las caritativas hembras en conocer que el gallardo capitan no 
estaba muerto. . . . ALARCON, El Capitén Veneno, Chap. IV of Part I. There 
are many examples in Alarc6n’s writings. 

. la anciana conociendo que tenfa pocas ganas de conversacién, le dié las 
buenas noches .... TrurEBA, La vara de azucena, II. 


Conécese que V. gusta de ponerse en la razén . . . . MESONERO Romanos, El 
guiler de un cuarto. 


It is well known that se conoce que is a set expression which 
may be translated: “it is evident,” as in Gorostiza’s Contigo pan 
y cebolla, IV, 1: 
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Vaya, se conoce que éste es el primer brasero que enciendes en tu vida... . 
. conociendo adem4s que su papel iba a ser poco airoso en el lugar .. . 
(el sehor Dedn) dié por pretexto sus ocupaciones. . . . VALERA, Pepita Jiménez, 
ed. Heath, p. 147, 1. 15. 
. .conocf, por los sintomas, que (el parecer de Clara) era opuesto al mfo. 

PEREDA Pedro Sanchez, XX. 

Ahora conozco que me pasé de tonto. PArpo BazAn, El tesoro de Gastén, I. 

Bien conoce el autor que tan primitivo espectdculo no es el mds digno ... . 
Prologue to BENAVENTE’S Los intereses creados. 

Su autor da ya muestras de conocer que no basta esplicar aisladamente todas 
las partes . . . . Preface to SALVA’s Gramdtica de la lengua castellana. 


What is true of conocer is true of its compounds: 


. desconociendo que lo humano es que siempre nos estamos educando 

unos aotros ..../ ArtaMiRA, Psicologia del pueblo espanol, segunda edici6n, p. 100. 

Hemos de reconocer que también introduce algunas correcciones acertadas. 

SOLALINDE, in the prologue of his edition of BErcro’s Los Milagros de nuestra 
Sefiora. 


Ramsey's error seems to lie in his conclusion that, if conocer 
is applied to objects of perception, then it can not be followed by 
a clause. A clause is the expression of a thought, that is, an 
abstraction. ‘“‘Objects of perception” are concrete. ‘To perceive”’ 
(or any of its synonyms), which will translate conocer in the above 
examples, and which possibly is its meaning whenever it is followed 
by a clause, may be applied to the abstract as well as to the 
concrete. 

University of California 








STRAW VOTES AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


By WIttls K. JONEs 





I‘ AN attempt to answer the question: Which of the universities 

of the country are doing the best graduate work in Spanish, 
fifty-nine representative teachers of the language in as many 
colleges of the United States were appealed to through a question 
sheet. 

Miami University started this enquiry with the idea of getting 
the first, though not the final, word on the subject—of opening the 
question for debate, so to speak. Other professors were quizzed 
as to the relative rankings in other subjects, a final report of which, 
the University will print shortly at Oxford, Ohio. 

The following professors replied as requested: 


Alice H. Bushee R. H. Keniston A. L. Owen 

M. A. Buchanan Harry Kurz E. B. Place 

H. W. Church C. E. Leavenworth R. Schevill 

A. Coester J. T. Lister W. P. Shepard 
J. P. W. Crawford Charlotte Lorenz P. O. Skinner 
H. G. Doyle Kenneth McKenzie Ira Wade 

J. D. M. Ford A. A. MacKimmie W. H. Waite 

I. L. Foster J. Moreno-Lacalle R. Weeks 

W. S. Hendrix S. G. Morley L. A. Wilkins 
E. C. Hills G. T. Northup E. J. Williamson 


Caroline Ober 


Others answered, denouncing the scheme as futile—some even 
called it dangerous—but the rest accepted it for what it aimed to 
be: a tabulation of opinions, not a piece of learned research. 

The compiler found a very fair and just attitude prevailing 
among those who answered. A few saw in it opportunity for 
propaganda, but just as many expressed their regrets at having to 
rate their own institutions so low. 

Of course many faults will be found with the result. California 
will doubtless maintain that the preponderance of eastern colleges 
consulted accounts for its rating, while easterners will blame the 
western vote for the unjust consideration of eastern institutions. 
At all events—whether the tabulation is significant or not—it is 
interesting. 
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Rather than give a long table, the compiler used a system of 
scoring which is easier to understand. Each first place gave the 
institution 4 points, each second place 3, each third place 2, and 
each fourth and fifth place 1. 

Now, after more prefatory generalities than those of a judge at 
a debate, here is the result: 


Chicago. . 118 Cornell... 40 
Harvard.... 110 Michigan. . 39 
California. . . 92 Stanford..... 37 
Columbia. . , 84 Toronto 34 
Princeton.... 77 Wisconsin. . 30 
Pennsylvania. . . 70 Minnesota... 27 
; | ee ‘we 53 Ohio State... 24 
Illinois. .... 50 Bryn Mawr.. 21 
Johns Hopkins. ...... ...47 


Miami University 











Notes and News 














HENRY ALFRED Topp 


The many friends of Professor Todd will be shocked to learn 
of his sudden death on January 3rd. Professor Todd was graduated 
from Princeton University and after pursuing advanced work at 
Paris, Berlin, Rome and Madrid, he returned to this country and 
received his Doctorate at Johns Hopkins University in 1885. He 
served as instructor and associate at Johns Hopkins from 1883 to 
1891; as Professor of Romance Languages at Leland Stanford 
University from 1891 to 1893, since which time he has been Pro- 
fessor of Romance Philology at Columbia University. 

Professor Todd was one of the first of our scholars to secure a 
broad scientific training in European Universities and for many 
years has been regarded as one of the leaders in this country in 
the field of Romance Philology. His many contributions to the 
study of Old French are well known and through his many students 
who now occupy important posts, he has exercised a powerful 
influence upon the development of philological work in this coun- 
try. All those who knew him can testify to his high scholarship, 
to his friendly encouragement of the work of others and to his 
genial personality which inspired affection as well as respect. 
He took an active part in the sessions of the Modern Language 
Association only a few days before his death and at that time 
seemed to be in excellent health. His passing away is a distinct 
loss to Romance scholarship in this country and will be keenly 
felt by his colleagues, students and others who had the privilege 
of personal acquaintance with him. 





ALFRED MOREL-FATIO 


We have just learned with deep regret of the death of Alfred 
Morel-Fatio, Professor at the Collége de France and Director at 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, which occurred last September. 

Morel-Fatio was well known to Hispanists in this country for 
his many valuable contributions in the field of Spanish literary 
history. He is particularly well known for his edition of Calderon’s 
El Mégico prodigioso; and Libro de los fechos et conquistas del prin- 
cipado de la Morea; his important Etudes sur l’Espagne, in three 
volumes and his Catalogue of the Spanish and Portuguese Manu- 
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scripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. He also contributed many 
important articles to various journals and was one of the founders 
of the Bulletin Hispanique. He will be remembered with affection 
and gratitude by many American scholars for the aid which he 
gave them so generously. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State Modern Language Association held 
its annual meeting in the Academy High School, Erie, on December 
29th as a group of the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 
The first paper was read by Miss Amelie D. Beaudoux, of the 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls, on ‘‘The Dalton Plan 
as Applied to the Teaching of Foreign Languages.’”’ The Dalton 
Plan was described briefly as a new departure in school adminis- 
tration, whereby the conventional method of scheduling and con- 
ducting classes was replaced by a system which places the respon- 
sibility entirely on the student. Each student is givena “‘contract” 
setting forth the ground that he is expected to cover in a given time. 
Each contract must be satisfactorily completed before the student 
can be advanced to the next step. Miss Beaudoux stated that the 
interest of students in the plan may be judged from the fact that 
the number of books withdrawn from the school library increased 
from ten thousand before the plan was adopted to more than 
thirty-two thousand. In her opinion, the type of student who 
profits most from this plan is the one whose responsibilities, 
whether social or practical, leave very little time for school work 
outside of school hours. It is a great time saver for the student 
of average ability. It makes him more independent and also seems 
to have a marked effect upon the discipline of the school. There 
does not seem to be a corresponding relief to the teacher, who must 
plan each contract in such a way that adequate tests may be given 
and disposed of in time for the periodical reports. The effect on 
the relations between student and teacher is most pronounced 
and results in a cordiality and mutual understanding that are rare 
under the old system. 

Dr. E. B. de Sauzé, Director of Foreign Languages in the Schools 
of Cleveland, spoke on ‘“‘The Modern Foreign Language Study”’ 
and urged all teachers to co-operate by arousing the sympathy 
and interest of their administrative superiors and by giving prompt 
and careful attention to such questionnaires as they might receive. 

Mr. W. D. Meikle cf the Technical High School, Harrisburg, 
discussed the topic ‘‘How to Judge a Textbook’’; and Miss B. L. 
Henry of the University of Pittsburgh spoke on ‘‘The Place of 
Literature in Modern Language Teaching.” 
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A group of students from the Academy High School, Erie, gave 
several scenes from the ‘“‘Voyage de M. Perrichon,” and a musical 
program was given by students of the Erie public schools. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1925-26: 
President, W. D. Meikle, Technical High School, Harrisburg; 
Vice-President, Philip M. Palmer, Lehigh University, Bethlehem; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Pearl Badger, Academy High School, Erie; 
Editor of the Bulletin, Emma Gertrude Kunze, West Philadelphia 
High School for Girls; Business Manager of the Bulletin, William A. 
Hurwitz, West Philadelphia High School for Boys; Council, Term 
expiring June, 1928: Leo L. Rockwell, Bucknell University, Lewis- 
burg; Jennie F. Buelens, East High School, Erie; Emily Red- 
mond, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh. 

WuitrorD H. SHELTON 


New York Ciry} 


STATISTICS OF ENROLLMENT IN MODERN LANGUAGES IN SENIOR 
Hicu ScHoots oF NEw York City—From Marcu 1917 To 
OcTOBER 1924 


French German Latin Spanish Italian 


March. . ..1917 14,714 23 , 898 17,409 13,362 103 
October...........1917 14,970 17,511 15,665 16,375 74 
ae ....1918 17 ,343 12,956 16,478 21,771 56 
October...........1918* 19,865 6,216 13,686 22,961 63 
March...... ...1919 20,920 3,287 15,234 25,729 66 
October...... ...1919 19 ,993 909 14,218 25,536 65 
rere 1920 20 , 336 532 14,845 28,801 125 
October......:....3928 19 ,084 60 14,522 28 , 339 144 
March. ..... cea e 22,206 881 15,801 31,350 213 
October... .... ..1921 21,247 1,586 17,158 31,517 372 
er 1922 23,500 2,752 19,402 33,228 399 
ree 1922** 25,011 3,638 20,340 30,532 592 
Se 1923 27,085 4,696 22,305 30,880 620 
October........ . .1923 27,176 5,147 21,427 27,351 766 
March....... ....1924 28,576 5,285 24,969 28,007 902 
ree 1924 30,654 5,530 25,590 27,882 950 


*The formation of new classes in German was suspended in September, 1918, 
by order of the Board of Education and was resumed in February, 1921. Those 
who had begun the language were allowed to continue it. 

**By order of Superintendent Meleney pupils entering commercial courses 
were not allowed to choose a modern language in the first term unless their general 
rating in the elementary school was A. Those rated B could choose a language 
only when especially recommended therefor by the elementary school principal 
and the district superintendent. This served to reduce the registration in languages, 
particularly in Spanish, which has been the language most studied in commercial 
courses. 


_ The above figures have, naturally, increased in many instances through 
increase in school population. 
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ENROLLMENT IN THE DIFFERENT FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN 
SENIOR Hicu Scuoors—OcrTos_Er, 1924 
Terms I II III IV V VI VII VIII Total 


7,608 5,654 7,070* 5,061 2,853 2,006 270 132 30,654 

1/839 1/205 1104 ‘810 °366 163 32 11 5,530 

63 24 33 28 19 4 171 

S13. 2i7 181 131 52 39 14 3 950 

.... 6,889 5,005 4,864 4 ,006 2,410 1,771 380 235 25,590 

Spanish. ... 9,220 5,850 4, "006 3,000 2.795 1 "816 296 168 27,882 
Grand Total—Foreign Langu uages SEE CLA eT 90,777 
65 016 





LAWRENCE A. WILKINS 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools 


*Pupils enter this third term of the Senior High School from the Junior High 
School. Since French is taught to a much larger number of pupils in the Junior 
High School than is Spanish, the enrollment in French in this term is larger than 
it is in Spanish. 


MAINE NOTES 


Last year I furnished the JouRNAL with statistics extending 
over a period of four years for the registration in modern languages 
at the four Maine colleges. I have now collected the figures for the 
enrollment in the same subjects during the current year, as a basis 
for possible tabulations in the future. Since these show no striking 
changes in the situation, it does not seem necessary to state them 
here in detail. 

The enrollment in French at Bowdoin has been practically 
stationary over a period of five years, at Bates and the University 
of Maine there is an increase this year over the average of the past 
four years and at Colby, a slight decrease. The number of students 
taking German has been gradually increasing for the past three 
years in all the institutions reporting, with one exception, where 
there is a decrease at the present time. At Bowdoin and Bates 
the number of students now enrolled in Spanish represent almost 
exactly the average for the period studied. In the former there are 
more students studying the language than last year; in the latter 
the number of beginners is considerably less than last year, but 
more are enrolled for work beyond the first year. At Colby, where 
a considerable decrease in the number of beginners was reported 
last year, classes are slightly larger than at that time. At the Uni- 
versity of Maine there has been a decrease of about fifteen per cent 
in the number registered for elementary Spanish, as compared with 
last year, with a slight decrease also in the registration for second 
year work. This may be ascribed primarily to the fact that a 
larger number of students find it necessary to take German as a 
requirement in their course. Two students are taking second year 
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Italian at Bowdoin, while eight are beginning the language at 
Maine. 

Miss Blanche E. Townsend, who for a considerable period was 
in charge of the work in French at the Cambridge, Mass., Latin 
School, has joined the faculty of Bates College, taking the place 
of Mr. Roland F. Doane. 

Roy M. PETERSON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Eastern Massachusetts group of the New England Modern 
Language Association held its fall meeting, December 6th, 1924, 
at Boston University. The meeting was one of the best attended 
in the history of the association. This was largely due to the at- 
tractive program. The topic for the day was ‘‘The Equipment of 
the Modern Language Teacher,’ and was handled by Mr. Joel 
Hatheway, Chief Examiner, Boston Public Schools, by Professor 
Louis J. Mercier of Harvard University, and by Miss Edith Gart- 
land of the Teachers’ College of the city of Boston. The speakers 
dealt with the subject from the viewpoints of fhe ideal, the prac- 
tical and the individual. Each brought out the fact that while the 
cost of travel is high, a teacher may yet perfect his equipment by a 
judicious use of the means of growth to be found in this country. 
The audience expressed its approval of the timeliness of the subject 
and of the skillful and entertaining way in which it was presented 
by the speakers. 

ALICE M. Twice 


NEBRASKA 


The Modern Language Association of Nebraska met December 
30, 1924, in Room 236, Technical High School, Omaha. The fol- 
lowing program was presented: “‘Does Modern Language Teaching 
Meet the Test of Training to Think?’’, Miss Emma Steekelberg, 
Chadron; ‘‘How Develop a Language Sense,” Professor J. E. A. 
Alexis, University of Nebraska; Discussion of the above papers, 
Dr. Fossler, University of Nebraska; ‘‘National Modern Foreign 
Language Study,” Professor Fuchs, University of Nebraska; 
Report of District Meetings; Election of Officers. 

The officers elected for 1925 are: President, Professor J. E. A. 
Alexis, University of Nebraska; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Emma 
Steekelberg, State Teachers’ College, Chadron. 

In this talk Professor Fuchs explained to the members of the 
Association the work of the Modern Foreign Language Study. 
He gave out pamphlets containing a reprint of an article on that 
subject in the October, 1924, number of the MopERN LANGUAGE 
JOURNAL, and called attention to the most important points. He 
said that a number of Nebraska teachers would be asked to aid 
in this work as soon as directions should come from Mr. Fife, 
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Chairman of the Executive Committee in New York. All were 
urged to co-operate in this very important undertaking. 
ELLA L. PHELPS 





FRENCH LITERARY NOTES 

The second volume of the Histoire de la Littérature frangaise, 
under the direction of Bédier et Hazard has just been published 
by Larousse. It covers the history of French literature from 
Moliére to the present day. The amount of material that had to 
be compressed in this volume renders it somewhat less adaptable 
for class use than the first volume, but it has the same level of 
excellence. These volumes are magnificently illustrated. The 
price for the two volumes (bound) has been raised from 150 francs 
to 165, but even at the latter price it means less than $9.00 at the 
present rate of exchange. 

The Larousse company has also issued recently a beautiful volume 
Les Cent Vues de Paris which can be recommended to illustrate the 
reading of books in class. The size is 10x7!4 inches. The price 
is less than a dollar. 

Also in the field of literature, it might be well to call attention 
to volume XV of the Annales J.-J. Rousseau (Geneva, Julien, 
éditeur) with a very minute and accurate Chronologie de la Vie et 
des (Euvres de Rousseau, by Louis J. Courtois, now secretary of 
the Société J.-J. Rousseau. Here you have, packed in one volume, 
with a completeness and accuracy not to be surpassed, what, be- 
fore, had to be hunted for through many volumes. 

Another interesting publication to point out is the series of 
books issued under the title Bibliotheque Romantique publiée sous 
la direction de Henri Girard, of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(publ. by Les Presses Frangaises, Paris). This is a series of texts 
of the romantic period in France, which are not by the greatest 
names, but which were famous at the time and important for the 
formation of the “esprit du temps.”’ They are not generally issued 
separately, and thus only owners of complete works of those authors 
could possess them. For a nominal sum they can now be had. 
The two first series have come out within a year. A few titles will 
give an idea of the interest of the books: 1st Series: Emile Des- 
champs, Un manifeste du Romantisme; La Préface des Etudes 
frangaises et étrangéres ; Ximenés Doudan, Les Révolutions du gott; 
Théodore Jouffroy, Comment finissent les dogmes, etc.; 2nd Series: 
Ulric Guttinger, Arthur, Religion et Solitude; Saint-Simon, Mé- 
moire sur la réorganisation de la Société européenne, etc. The price 
of the series by subscription is 300 francs for the ‘‘édition de luxe,” 
and 60 francs for the “‘édition originale.” 

Two elections have taken place this year to complete the 
“Académie Goncourt” or “des Dix’; namely, the poet Raoul 
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Ponchon, to replace Emile Bergerat; and H. Pol-Neveux, the 
novelist, to replace Henri Céard. 

Three members have recently been elected to membership in 
the French Academy; namely, George Lecomte, to replace Fré- 
deric Masson; Emile Picard, to replace Ch. de Freycinet; Alb. 
Besnard, to replace P. Loti. 

Gustave Rudler’s volume Les techniques de la critique et de 
V histoire littéraire, reviewed in the December issue of the JouRNAL 
has been crowned by the French Academy. 

We are glad to welcome here a new “confrére,” the Etudes 
Frangaises fondées sur Vinitiative de la Société des Professeurs 
Francais en Amérique published by Les Presses Frangaises, Boule- 
vard Raspail 95, Paris. The Secretary for America is Henri 
Dupont, Hunter College, 68th Street and Park Avenue, New York 
City. The first issue (there is no regular time for publication) 
is dated January 1, 1925, and contains three essays on ‘‘Méthodes 
de Histoire Littéraire’” by Gustave Lanson, which were very 
difficult to secure; namely, ‘‘Legon d’ouverture du Cours d’élo- 
quence frangaise”’ (9 janvier 1904); ‘‘L’esprit scientifique et la mé- 
thode d’histoire littéraire’’ (conférence faite 4 Bruxelles, 1909); 
and “‘Quelques Mots sur l’explication de textes” (from Bulletin 
de la Maison Frangaise de l'Université Columbia). This is enough 
to show the inspiration of the “Etudes.” M. Lanson has added a 
few “‘notes’’ to the original text. The whole issue has 57 pages. 
This is an excellent introduction to future “Etudes” which aim 
at “un échange de vues et d’information entre les linguistes, les 
historiens et les professeurs de langue, de littérature et de civilisa- 
tion frangaises de tous les pays.” A.S. 


The Italy America Society has just published an interesting 
report prepared by Professor Mario E. Cosenza entitled ‘The 
Study of Italian in the United States.” This booklet contains 
interesting information on the number of credits in Italian ac- 
cepted for entrance to college; the courses in Italian offered in 
American colleges and universities; the teachers of Italian and 
their academic degrees and the organization of extra curricular 
activities in the college intended to direct the interest of the 
student to things Italian. 





Reviews 











THE ELEMENTS OF SPANISH, by J. WARSHAW and R. H. 
BONILLA. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924, Liii. 435 pp. 
An elementary text for use in high schools and colleges, of 
interesting and delightful readings, variety of exercises and ex- 
cellent presentation. 
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This book contains: an extensive Introduction with simple 
explanation of the elements of Castilian Phonetics, symbols, 
manner of giving sounds, etc., based on authorized texts; 105 short 
lessons among which are several of review: an Appendix with 
more detailed explanation of important points, tables of verbs, 
tenses, etc., and compositions in prose and verse besides songs; 
Vocabularies and Indexes. Good pictures also are inserted. 

The material of the lessons has been carefully prepared but 
not with that rigidity of order (in grammatical material) that 
those who follow a system of methodical concentration of the 
elements would wish. Various new elements are introduced as 
improvements, and the most important is the exercise of Observa- 
tion or Induction to be found in some of the early lessons, which 
has a psychological purpose. 

With regard to the exercises themselves, they are very varied: 
readings, translation, composition, conversation and dictation, all 
wisely distributed. It is difficult not to fall into monotony in this 
kind of work, especially when seeking the forced repetition of words 
in disconnected sentences, but in this book, the authors have avoided 
it with their system of dialogues, questions and connected conversa- 
tion. The compositions for the most part, are very clear, of 
general interest and are written with simplicity and in good Spanish. 

In the Preface, which has very wise remarks and explanations, 
the authors reply beforehand to those who could criticize them for 
the excessive number of lessons, calling attention to their brevity 
and suggesting the possibility of omitting some and of combining 
others. 

In all respects this is a very commendable book, well thought 
out, arranged according to new methods that are removed from 
routinary rigorousness and is based on careful observation and on 
experience. 

In our reading some mistakes appear as having escaped re- 
vision; the following are the most outstanding: 

p. xv Mande Ud.; more common: presente; p. xix Despacho delaclase ... ; 
also: despedida de... ; p.10,13,18,en mi clase... ; better enlaclase... ; 
p. 78 y los deméds de treinta y uno; this verse is long and incorrect, omit de; p. 95 
Biuisqueme la carta del dos de este mes al Sr. Fuentes; and Ha sacado Ud. la carta del 
27 de septiembre al Banco Sudamericano . . . ; are not pure Spanish; it is better to 
say: dirigida a; p. 110 volveré en un momento; should read: volveré al momento; 
p. 115 se refiere Ud. al tronco negro cerca de la acera? should read: de cerca de; or, 
better: que estd cercade . . . ; p. 146 ningtin dinero; omit: ningtin; p. 159 Todo el 
publico también fué conmovido por las desgracias . . . ; should read: a todo el mundo 
le conmovieron las . . . ; or: se conmovid con .. . ; p. 159 One cannot say: aunque 
el teatro estuvo atestado de gente, no habia ningtin ruido . . . ; should read: estaba 

. no hubo... ; p. 169 . . . un anuncio de la casa Aznar . . . deseando 
encontrar un empleado . . . as Cuervo remarks is “an insufrible galicismo’’; p. 
177-193. Teatro del cinematégrafo; we say: Cinematégrafo, or Cine. p. 187 en estas 
palabras; correct: con estas palabras; p. 191 no se enseriaba ésto cuando yo era 
discipulo; in this case we say: estudiante; p. 207 me ha extraviado: too frequently 
used but nevertheless incorrect. It is better to say with the best writers: he extrafia- 
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do; p. 220 por su puerto pasa .. . ascendiendo las importaciones . . . ; this is another 
gallicism. Neither should one use the gerund in p. 268, muriendo alli . . . . and 326, 
pidiendo el retiro del . . . ; termina exigiendo .. . ; p. 229 Lope de Vega quedard 
siempre el mejor . . . ; say: como el mejor; p. 232 no se construye; the uniformity 
of sense of the paragraph which contains this sentence requires the passive with 
estar; p. 240 uno de sus bolsillos . . . ; or: uno de los ... ; p. 247 Reciba mis 
felicitaciones . . . éSobre qué? ; 2 Por qué is better; p. 250 en lo pasado . . . ; should 
be: en el pasado; p. 253 apreté a su hijo en su pecho . . . ; read: contra su pecho; 
p. 261 una ambulancia por animales; evidently a misprint: para. 

The name /lama, according to the Royal Academy, is epicene; in 
the text masculine. The practice in the use of capital letters in 
certain titles (compositions in verse and clippings from periodicals 
of the Appendix) is not in accordance with the rules of the Academy 
and very uncommon among Spaniards. 

José M. Osma 
University of Kansas 


ANATOLE FRANCE, Representative Stories, with Introduction, 
Notes and Vocabulary, edited by Professor G. N. HENNING, 
Heath, 1924; xlvi+ 288 pp. 


Anatole France is so prolific and varied an author that the 
title of this somewhat expurgated edition may seem to claim a 
good deal; there is, however, justification, for the selections (they 
are not all stories) are well chosen and the editorial work is usually 
well done. The edition may be recommended to teachers who wish 
to give students an idea of Anatole France’s work. The line for 
expurgation is drawn considerably short of prudery (cf. Crainque- 
bille) and the effect of the Procurateur de Judée on the sales of the 
book in Fundamentalist colleges remains to be seen. The long 
literary introduction is well done and shows much care and work 
on the part of the editor; he has adopted the excellent plan of 
allowing Anatole France to be his own critic, that is, numerous 
citations from his works are given to allow the reader to form 
directly an opinion of the author’s philosophy of life; the editor’s 
judicious summaries occurring from time to time are useful, but 
sufficient citations are given to allow the student to form an 
individual opinion. The citations and statements are supported 
by frequent footnotes which may be advantageously used by 
advanced students; they are evidently not intended for elementary 
classes. The tone of the introduction is sympathetic (contrast 
Michaut and Giraud). In view of the importance of Anatole 
France’s humor and irony it would have been well to devote a 
section of the introduction to this side of the author, just as a 
section has been devoted to him as an artist; it would also have 
been well to make the bibliography complete with an indication 
to the general reader of those books which are most important, 
instead of giving ‘‘nearly all” his works. 
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The vocabulary shows a considerable amount of careful work, 
but it might be improved in a number of instances. Leaving out of 
consideration words not in the text (mouvelle, p. 2) the following 
comments may be made. Certain common words are omitted (as 
explained in the editor’s note); there is no objection to this in 
theory, but in practice it is difficult to draw a line, e.g., it is stated 
that prepositions are omitted, but the common jusqu’d is given, 
while d’aprés is omitted, as are also omitted prepositions used 
idiomatically (par les temps, de ce cété, pécher par les régles, etc. 
also tout contre, hors celui, etc.). No distinction is made between 
nuée and nuage, bijeu and joyau, chaudron and coquemar, cognée 
and hache, corbeille and panier, cervoise and biére, choir and tomber, 
plume and plumail, banc and banquette, lycée and collége, etc. Many 
unusual words are omitted (euclase, indigéte, madrépore, paténe, 
rebec, synecdoche, timbales, zoophyte, etc.), since cosmogonie, 
mollusque, céphalo pode, etc., are in the vocabulary, it is inconsistent 
to omit any of the first group because similar forms exist in 
English; such words need explanation. Hanap and gobelet are not 
the same, as might be inferred from the vocabulary; pitance and 
pignon (pp. 69, 75) are missing. Adequate definitions are at times 
lacking; histoire is not always ‘‘history,” nor parents always 
“parents”; thédtre (p. 39) is “‘stage;’ on p. 79 vous (a man 
and a woman) étes hommes (human beings, not “‘men”’); penser 
de and penser a are not distinguished; for fonts de baptéme, font 
is omitted in vocabulary, but baptéme is given; y is given, but em, 
Von (ou l’on), etc. are omitted; cornichonis given only as ‘“‘gherkin”’ 
(rire comme un c., see Petit Larousse); gardien dela paix is omitted; 
no meaning is given for tenir le langage (52) nor for il en est de (54); 
ami (57, 25) has the meaning borne in the romances of chivalry, 
not as in vocabulary; the vocabulary gives travailler, tr., only as 
“rack,” “torture” (cf. travailler des métaux in text); ronde (dance) 
is not in the vocabulary, nor is ¢@; queue (of a cherry) is translated 
‘‘stalk”’; cuisiniére is translated ‘‘Dutch oven,”’ but the definition 
of a Dutch oven in the Century Dictionary does not agree with 
that of cuisiniérein the Petit Larousse (incidentally editors will be 
greatly aided by the use of the illustrations in French dictionaries). 
This list could be considerably increased if space allowed. 

The notes show much careful work; as they should be, they 
usually are devoted to the explanation of references in the text. 
In the first note: ‘A beille,” “Bee,” is not common as a girl’s name. 
The bee is the symbol of industry and of hope’’—I leave this to 
the judgment of my fair colleagues of the opposite sex. A few 
additional syntactical notes would be helpful, e.g., on ce in ce disant, 
on the flavor given to the style on p. 6 by the use of the past def. 
in conversation, etc.; p. 45, 18 is not clear without a note, cf. 180, 
25; there is no comment on the archaic chef, 55, 8, nor on me qui 
vive 74; nor on the fact that days, not saints, are referred to in 145, 
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18; t’es plus bon 186 is without comment, as is the article in des 
petits enfants 39; coi is in vocabulary, but no comment is made on 
the irregular fem. coife, nor is the latter given. The note is not 
always given at the first appearance of a word (cf. Ulysse 89, with 
note not given until its later use on 94; Décrétales 161, note not 
given until its use on 162). Marguerite la heaumiére may be only 
“the helmet maker,” but Anatole France is capable of a sly 
reference to the belle heaumieére of Villon. 

The book is generally well printed, but occasional slips occur 
(cf. mer Tyrrhénienne 100 and its lack of capitalization in note; 
misprints are not lacking: 28, 9; 64, 1; 109, 25; 111, 9). The 
editor’s style is usually clear, at times it might be more polished: 
“Thus varied the work; more varied the man. Throughout his 
work, what strikes one at first glance is his subtle intelligence, 
p.xvi.”’ Taken as a whole this edition has much to recommend it 
to teachers in colleges, it is less adapted to elementary classes; 
Anatole France’s philosophy and irony are rather mature for 
preparatory school students. Teachers will often have to supple- 
ment the vocabulary. The illustrations add to the attractiveness of 
the edition; in A travers champs the charming illustrations of 
Boutet de Monvel (Hachette edition) are missed. 

Dovuctas L. BuFFUM 

Princeton University. 


VILLEGAS, El Abencerraje. La historia de Abindarraez y la 
hermosa Jarifa. Cambridge University Press. 1924. 27 pp. 


Teachers of Spanish who have an opportunity to read six- 
teenth-century texts in class will welcome the appearance of this 
edition. The charm of the story of Abindarréez and the fair 
Jarifa, the simplicity of its language, and its brevity make it 
admirably well suited for use in a survey course. 

The text follows Pérez Pastor’s reprint of the second edition of 
Medina del Campo, 1577. It is regrettable that the editor, Mr. G. 
Le Strange, did not use M. Henri Mérimée’s reprint of the first 
edition of 1565, published in the Bulletin Hispanique, xxi, 1919. 
While it is true that there are no important differences between 
these two editions, it would have been preferable to use the first. 
Orthography has been modernized, but in this the editor has not 
aways been consistent. 

In his two-page introductory note, the editor is only able to 
mention a few of the critical problems involved in the text, but 
several of his statements are of questionable accuracy. Since the 
edition of the Diana that first contains a version of this story 
appeared in 1561-62, after Montemayor’s death, it is hardly 
fair to accuse Montemayor of plagiarism. Nor is it accurate to say 
that Montemayor curtailed ‘the edifying anecdote of the Alcaide 
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de Alora told to the lovers by the old man whom they meet on 
their return journey.’’ There is no evidence that the person who 
added the story of Abindarraez and Jarifa to the Diana had ever 
heard of the above-mentioned anecdote, which as I have shown 
elsewhere, is probably derived from a novella of Ser Giovanni.! So 
far as we know it was first included in the version published in 
El Inventario of Villegas. We cannot say whether it was found in 
the anonymous Parte de /a coronica del inclito infante don Fernan- 
do since the unique copy, now available in M. Cirot’s photocopy 
published in the Bulletin Hispanique, xxv, 1923, is incomplete. 

In discussing the historical background, mention might have 
been made of the fact that while Antequera was won in 1410, Alora 
was not captured from the Moors until 1484, and that the de- 
capitation of the Abencerrajes is generally assigned by historians 
to a date between 1478 and 1482. Lope de Vega’s play on the 
Abindarréez and Jarifa story is El remedio en la desdicha, not 
Remedio de la desdicha. 

In accordance with the practice of the Cambridge Pla'n Texts, 
the edition contains no notes. The text contains several difficult 
passages that will test the reader’s ingenuity. 


J. P. W.C. 


RENE LALOU, Histoire de la Littérature francaise contemporaine, 
de 1871 2 nos jours. Crés, Paris. 1924. 10 frs. 


In 1922, M. René Lalou published a ‘‘History of Contemporary 
French Literature, from 1871 to the Present Time.’”’ This book 
came at the right time, when everyone interested in contemporary 
French literature was asking for a book in which the different 
literary tendencies of the eve of the XIXth and the dawn of the 
XXth centuries should be reviewed, brought together and differ- 
entiated, and clearly classified,—a book which should serve as an 
introduction, a guide, and a reference book. Most of the histories of 
French literature come to an end with the XIXth century and only 
cast a very cursory glance upon the literature of our present time. 
No “résumé” under the form of a manual, was avai able to the stu- 
dent, the professor or the layman who, if they wanted to increase, 
refresh, or verify their knowledge of the contemporary literature, 
had to set themselves to the interesting but arduous task of reading 
the scattered appreciations of numerous critics. M. Lalou’s book 
fills a gap and has its place on the reference shelves of libraries as 
well as on our own desks. 

When published, this book caused a great stir in France. The 
author’s preferences and dislikes (if any) were so courageously and 
clearly expressed—although his studies are very comprehensive 
and impartial—that some literary cliques raised vehement pro- 


1 Revista de Filologia Espafiola, X, 1924, 281-287. 
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testations. Thisis much to the credit of M. Lalou. At all events, 
the book was overflowing with thought, perspicacity and talent, 
so that even the sharpest critics were glad to praise it and bring it 
for discussion to the public’s notice. 

When we open this compact and substantial volume of 700 
pages, we read it with as much intellectual pleasure as we would 
read a novel, so well conducted is the demonstration, with numer- 
ous clever quotations, so vivid is the picture of the periods and the 
men studied, so clear and firm is the language, so precisely and 
delicately rendered are the nuances. This book fulfils the promise 
of the foreword, in which M. Lalou explains his purpose and his 
aim. It gives us a clear, intelligent, thorough, and on the whole 
very accurate and impartial, picture of a period so rich and full of 
tumultous literary life. 

M. Lalou has divided his book into twelve chapters: 1. the 
li erary influences in 1871; 2. the ‘‘Parnasse’’; 3. Realism and 
Naturalism; 4. the reaction against Naturalism; 5. The origins 
of the contemporary drama; 6. Symbolism; 7. Traditionalism and 
Internationalism 8. Contemporary poetry; 9. Contemporary 
drama; 10. Contemporary novel; 11. A few currents; 12. Critics, 
historians, philosophers, etc. At the end of the book a bibliography 
indicates to the student the characteristic works of the authors 
mentioned. 

This ‘‘Histoire de la Littérature contemporaine’”’ will interest 
especially those who want to take in at a large glance, and get clear 
ideas on, the tendencies of French literature just before, during 
and after the World War. Nothing has been omitted if it could 
throw any light on a given subject. The author made a point of 
casting aside his previous opinions, and re-reading every author 
with a scrupulous sympathy, before the critic in him was given 
back his rights. The outcome of this huge amount of reading and 
thinking is a companion-book for the professor, the student and 
the amateur interested in contemporary French Literature. 

Mr. La'ou is not, by the way, a man of one trade. He is also a 
clever and well informed student of English Literature which he 
teaches in the Lycée Henri-Quatre, in Paris. This appears in his 
new production “Le Chef, confession lyrique” (Crés, Paris, 1923) 
in which reminiscences of Shakespeare and Browning have been 
pointed out. When he published his “Histoire de la Littérature 
contemporaine,” M. Lalou lead us to expect other books from his 
pen; two novels and two “lyric confessions,” which production 
shows his versatility with his power of thought. 

“The Chief”? is an intense meditation, born from the Great 
War, full of spiritualism and idealism, and assuming easily the 
rhythm and the inspiration of an épopée. 

RENE HARDRE 

Middlebury College, 

Middlebury, Vermont 
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A HANDBOOK OF FRENCH CORRESPONDENCE, pp. IX 
+125, by JEANNE CHERON AND EuNICE MORGAN SCHENCK, 

New York, Oxford University Press. 

It is a pleasure to draw attention to this Handbook of French 
Correspondence because of a belief that the use of such a textbook 
in a composition course is likely to increase interest in the study 
of French. It is easiest to interest a student when he believes he 
is learning something of practical use, and this book appears 
practical. Part I begins with eight pages of ‘‘General Instruc- 
tions.”? Then come thirty-five model French letters accompanied 
by English practice letters composed to meet the needs of the 
American in France or writing to France from America; and four 
pages of social announcements and specimen messages often 
written on visiting cards. Part IL isa judicious kelection of twenty- 
five French letters written from 1664 to 1915. These are provided 
with biographical and historical notes. The Handbook has no 
vocabulary, grammatical comments nor misprints. It offers good 
material for reading, and a guide to present day usage in French 
letter-writing. What are the tendencies to-day? 

Misses Chéron and Schenck state in their ‘‘General Instruc- 
tions” that the date of a letter should be preceded by the definite 
article, e.g.: ““‘Le 3 mai 19....’”’ Nevertheless, in the thirty-five 
model letters of the Handbook, only six dates are prefaced with 
the article. Does not this difference between precept and practice 
indicate that the French are now paying lip-service to a rule which 
will soon be discarded? The Handbook contains no prohibition 
of ordinal numbers in dates, and no mention of ‘‘premier”’ as an 
exception to this rule, a fact that might have been stated in a book 
for English students. Then, although ‘“Messieurs”’ is included in 
a list of salutations, Misses Chéron and Schenck neither use 
‘“‘Messieurs”’ nor give directions for its use. They employ ‘“‘Mon- 
sieur” in addressing such corporations as (No. 12) “Grands Maga- 
sins de ———,” and the “‘Syndicat des Editeurs” (No. 17). This 
use of ‘“Monsieur”’ is not common in counting-houses, is it? And 
would not a letter to Allez Fréres or to a partnership like Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. sound strangely if ‘“Messieurs’”’ were not used as 
the salutation? 

Wm. LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University 


UN DRAMA NUEVO, by MANvEt Tamayo y Baus, edited with 
introduction, notes and vocabulary by R. T. House, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, and KENNETH C. KAurMAN, Oklahoma City 
High School, Allyn and Bacon, 1923, 189 pp. 

Por mucho trigo, si el refran dice verdad, no es nunca mal afio, 

y una edicién mas de la obra maestra—‘“‘his most ingenious play’’— 

de Tamayo y Baus, Un Drama Nuevo, es contribucién apreciable 
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al aun escaso fondo de libros que pueden leerse con provecho y sin 
escandalo en nuestras clases de espafiol. La edicién de los profe- 
sores House y Kaufman esta cuidadosamente preparada. Al texto 
de la pieza precede una resumida introduccién, con lo mas saliente 
de la vida y obra dramatica del autor, lo bastante para que el 
lector pueda formarse idea de una y de otra. Por nuestra parte 
acaso hubiéramos preferido una agrupaci6n un poco mag sistema- 
tica de las varias piezas, atendiendo al diferente espiritu que las 
informa, en lugar de la lista, mas bien cronoldgica, que de las mis- 
mas hacen los editores—procedimiento tan seguido en esta clase 
de trabajos, y de valor principalmente biografico, mas que critico. 
De esa manera resultaria mas marcada la diferencia entre el drama 
ético y ejemplar (Lances de honor, Los hombres de bien, etc.), el 
que Tamayo aspiraba a cultivar, y el drama puramente estético 
(La locura de amor, Un Drama Nuevo, etc.), el que, sin a él aspirar, 
casi casi sin querer, cultivé, y el Unico acreedor a los honores de 
la reedicién. Sobre la misma fundamental diferencia habria de 
girar la critica de las distintas piezas. La breve que de algunas de 
ellas hacen los editores, y sin recurrir a los superlativos empleados, 
‘in good Spanish fashion,” por los criticos espafoles contempora- 
neos del dramaturgo, es simpatica y benévola. 

Completan esta parte del trabajo de los profesores House y 
Kaufman, una nota elemental sobre versificacién y otra de biblio- 
grafia. (También Clarin (Leopoldo Alas) escribié paginas intere- 
santes sobre el teatro de Tamayo y Baus, en Solos, y lo mismo 
Calixto Oyuela, en Estudios literarios, Buenos Aires, 1915). 

Siguen al texto del drama abundantes y detalladas notas gra- 
maticales y de referencia; elaborados ejercicios de repaso y prac- 
tica del idioma, que habran de ser de gran utilidad para el trabajo 
de clase, y, finalmente, un minucioso vocabulario. En algunos casos 
algo podria ganar el espafiol en vigencia y en naturalidad: ‘‘;Por 
qué le es tan dificii a Yorick el creer en manifestaciones de la 
amistad que le demuestra Walton?’”’, 118, A, 6. En las manifes- 
taciones de amistad. ‘‘;Le parece a Ud. probable que todos los 
tres continten representando bajo tales circunstancias?”’, 138, A, 
12. Hoy decimos mas frecuentemente ‘‘Todos tres.”’ ‘“‘;Cémo 
explica Shakespeare al ptblico el que Yorick ha matado a Ed- 
mundo?’’, 141, A,9. Haya matado. ‘El esté resuelto de estudiar,” 
124, C, 2. Resuelto a estudiar. Serdn omisién y error de imprenta 
la de la preposicién “de” en 121, A, 1 (“Por qué estaban antes 
palidos Alicia y Edmundo y pronto se ponen encendidos?”’) y el 
silabeo “‘tehal/lé,”’ XIV, al tratar de la sinalefa. 

CESAR BARJA 





University of California, 
Southern Branch 
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FIRST TWO YEARS OF FRENCH—A GRAMMAR—bdy HEnrI 
F. MicoreAu and Harriet H. McLerian. IX+564 pp. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 1924. 

The attitude of the reviewer to this text is largely a reflection 
of his reaction to the Preface. In many respects it is a genuinely 
superior contribution to our equipment for language study, but 
there is such wide variance between the promise that is made and 
its ultimate fulfilment that vexation very considerably diminishes 
the intensity of the admiration that is accorded it. 

We are told that the material is to be organized in such a way 
that the student will deduce the rules of grammar for himself ‘“‘in 
accordance with the well-recognized fact that grammar must be 
taught from language, and not language from grammar.”’ With 
this point of departure we are scarcely prepared to find parallel 
columns of “Grammar” and “Text” of almost equal length in 
every lesson. The ‘Text’ provides the material from which the 
student is to deduce the rules, but his deductions must be quite 
materially facilitated by the full, and under any other circumstances 
one would say, excellent, statement of general principles of gram- 
mar. This is further supplemented by a ‘‘Grammar Note” in each 
lesson, which elaborates the rules previously given and includes 
technical discussions that might easily confuse students sufficiently 
immature to require the extremely simple constructions used in 
the French “Text.” 

The Preface undertakes to introduce vocabulary “in such a 
way that the meanings of words and expressions may, to a large 
extent, be deduced from the context by association of ideas.” 
According to this plan no vocabulary is included in the lessons. 
There are, indeed,a numberof exercises in which the context renders 
material aid in the assimilation of vocabulary, but the number of 
words in every lesson that must be found in the general vocabulary 
at the end of the book is sufficient to involve serious loss of time. 

The Preface seems to assume that it is a matter of peculiar 
merit “‘to avoid teaching verbs for their own sake, but to introduce 
them only as they are required for the development of the sen- 
tence.”” The application of this principle is not convincing. Up 
to the thirteenth lesson the only verb forms used are third person 
singular and plural of étre, and il y a. Thereafter, the student is 
referred back to Part II in which all specific treatment of the verb 
is concentrated. In the “Drill” in Lesson Seventeen we find the 
following: ‘‘a. Learn the present indicative and the imperative of 
the following verbs: Aller, écrire, lire, ouvrir, fermer, prendre, 
donner, écouter, expliquer.”” The Past Indefinite is taken up in 
Lesson Twenty-three and the student is again referred to Part II 
to find out what it is and how it is used. Unless there be some hid- 
den virtue in the dictum on teaching the verb for its own sake, 
it would seem to be much better practice to administer the verb 
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where needed and in proportion to the student’s ability to master it. 

There are a number of ingenious sketches and charts which 
serve as aids in the teaching of special types of vocabulary. These 
exercises, when detached from the Preface, are excellently varied, 
and provide sufficient iteration to make the acquisition of the 
vocabulary very likely. The reading material is interesting and 
useful and, for the most part, connected. 

Review lessons at frequent intervals help to correlate the ma- 
terial presented in the preceding lessons and to provide a system- 
atic review. 

The fifty-four lessons of Part I form a complete and thorough 
basic course in grammar. The eighty-one pages of Part II give an 
exhaustive treatment of the forms and uses of verbs, regular and 
irregular. Part III, which is called “Recapitulation,” gives in 
one hundred and seven pages a systematic presentation of French 
grammar as a whole with copious examples. 

The introduction on pronunciation is one of the best that 
has appeared in recent years. While the students will probably 
not derive a great deal of direct benefit from the physiological 
material offered, its presence in the book will undoubtedly lead 
the teacher to give serious consideration to that side of his teaching. 
The treatment of the sounds associated with the various ortho- 
graphical combinations is excellent. 

For the teacher who is content to use it as it is, irrespective of 
inconsistencies that may be found between its theory and its 
practice, it will be found an implement of real value. 

WHITFORD H. SHELTON 

University of Pittsburgh 


MAITRE GUERIN par Emite Avcier. Edited with introduc- 
tion, study questions, notes, questionnaire and vocabulary by 
C. F. ZeeK. Henry Holt. 1924. 

Prof. Zeek is keenly aware of the need of making a literary as 
well as a linguistic study of this masterpiece. His introduction 
and the study questions offer useful suggestions for character 
analysis and for critical estimates. Notes and vocabulary are 
carefully executed and are aimed to stimulate the desire for real 
translation. <A few hints to the student give warning against some 
common pitfalls. The editor’s versions are usually happy: one 
might desire a few more, as, e. g., for p. 72,1. 1. Enjauge (=enjélé?), 
p. 110, 1. 22, is nowhere explained. A note on Alloms, jeune et 
beau Dunois, p. 30, 1. 10, would be useful for the study of character 
portrayal in the play. Guérin is alluding to the parody of Partant 
pour la Syrie, sung in mockery of Napoleon III. The notary’s 
jealousy, masked by disdain, of the military profession is thus 
marked from the very start. Again, p. 53, II. 16-17, Mme. Guérin’s 
remark about Cécile reveals more strikingly her affection for her 
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son when we recall the beautiful lines of Racine which she is 
unconsciously echoing: 
Depuis cing ans entiers chaque jour je la vois 
Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiére fois. 
The note to p. 69, ll. 15-16 may be misleading: Guérin is ironical 
here and our students are too apt to miss irony. The explanation 
of croquer le marmot, p. 167, 1, 16, is as good as any, but picturesque 
and interesting possibilities are quoted in Littré’s Dictionnaire 
under croquer and marmot. As Dumas fils is frequently mentioned 
in the introduction, some contrast between him and Augier might 
be in order. To the study questions at least I would suggest some 
addition like this: ‘‘Augier’s intellectual kinship is in the past: 
Georges Dandin is the ancestor of his plays. Dumas fils’ spiritual 
family is among contemporary social dramatists like Brieux. The 
thesis rarely gets the better of the dramatist in Augier; this happens 
too often in Dumas fils.”—I confess I am at a loss to interpret the 
remark on page VI of the introduction: ‘‘One would certainly not 
expect him (Augier) to write like the sick and disillusioned creator 
of the Misanthrope’ because “‘he (Augier) always enjoyed robust 
health.”” Moliére cannot be so lightly taxed with morbidity. 
BENJAMIN M. WooDBRIDGE 
Reed College 


LAS DE CAIN—Three-act comedy by the ALVAREZ QUINTERO 
BrRoTHERS. Edited by LAMB and WILLEy 191 p. Allyn and 
Bacon, 80c. 


One of the most amusing comedies brought to my attention for 
some time is this play of the “‘Daughters of Cain.” Full of the 
atmosphere and humor of Madrid, with jokes about everything 
from needlecases to doctors and cemeteries, it would doubtless 
be difficult for the second and third year Spanish classes for which 
it is intended, were it not for the excellent notes—of which more 
later. 

Equipped with the usual crutches for halting teachers in the 
form of direct method exercises, it is a textbook that can be given 
students with the assurance that they will enjoy the story and 
gain from it a knowledge of spoken Spanish, the real language of 
living people. 

Unlike most Spanish plays, it contains no division into scenes 
to confuse students, but reads like current American plays, with 
clever stage directions full of the “‘sal’’ of Spain. 

The story deals with the efforts of a poor professor to marry 
off his eight daughters and if, as the editors point out in their 
extremely short introduction, the method is not always ethical, 
the humor is unmistakable. 

It is this same humor, with many puns and jokes, that would 
offer pitfalls for students, were they not bridged by full notes 
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which will be a delight to those who wish to understand thoroughly 
the spirit of the play. The critical can find a number of mistakes, 
such as the use of the word ‘‘removes”’ in the note to line 5, page 43; 
the misprint note 16, page 1; or the typographical error, page 3, 
line 12. Yet such errors will doubtless be corrected later. 

In the next edition, it might be wise to include in the vocabulary 
the various Andalusian forms and their Castilian equivalents 
instead of lumping them in two notes. It rather confuses a student 
to find the italicised meollo in the vocabulary and not edilio. Also 
a few regional words like obligadtsimo are included without warn- 
ing that they are frowned upon by the Academy. In general, 
however, with the plan of the stage at the beginning and a table of 
contents of the 28 volumes of the Andalusian dramatists’ writings, 
this new textbook should prove a find for teachers who wish to 
liven up their classroom. And it would do no harm for those same 
classes to spend a day at either the beginning or the end of their 
study reviewing the notes. Hints on the reflexive (page 7, line 7) 
customs of Spanish nomenclature (p. 9, 1. 1) and the use of dar 
(p. 31, 1. 17) show the editors’ intimacy with Spain and Spanish 
grammar and their explanations remove the notes from the realm 
of a “trot”? and make them a stimulus to actual thought. 

WILLIs K. JONES 

Miami University 


CONTES GAIS, Edited with exercises and vocabulary by E. B. 
DE SAuzE, published by The John C. Winston Company. 
Philadelphia, 1924. 

Contes Gais is a pleasing little collection of short stories which 
quite justify the title. There are ten of these stories by such 
writers as René Bazin, Emile Zola, Paul et Victor Margueritte 
and others. They are interesting glimpses of real life, but real 
life in its lighter vein. 

To be sure Poum in “Treize 4 Table’? might not be of that 
opinion. The poor little boy has been promised ice cream after 
the dinner party is over, if he is a good boy and eats his dinner 
alone in his room. But the cream is all gone when his turn comes! 
Life had its sad moments too for M. Moulinier in ‘Le Billet de 
Loterie.”” After being informed that his number 013028 had won 
the 10000 frs. he found that there had been a mistake and that 
the holder of 103028 was the fortunate one. 

After each story there are six different types of exercises. 
First there is a group of questions in French, based on the text. 
These questions are so simple that there is no need of translating 
them into English. The younger classes may be required to give 
simple answers which in many cases amount only to the affirmative 
or negative form of the sentence, while the more advanced classes 
may be required to give the more detailed answers. 
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Drill in pronunciation is taken next in a group of five or six 
general rules for pronunciation. Words are taken from the text 
to illustrate these rules. The exceptions are frequently noted as 
they occur in the text, such as the silent final ¢c in estomac; the pro- 
nounced final ¢ in dot; the pronounced p in septembre but the silent p 
in sept; the pronounced final r in hiver, and other words that come 
under this exception, etc. In some cases the English equivalent 
is given, as when we are told to pronounce final er in révolver like 
air. This is doubtless to avoid the use of phonetic symbols. 

The third form of drill in connection with each story consists 
of suggestions fora playlet. As these stories lend themselves very 
well to dramatization, the classes will get a great deal from this 
in the way of pleasure and profit. 

A group of idiomatic expressions taken from the text comes 
next. Many of these could not be used to advantage with the 
younger classes as they involve reflexive verbs and other difficult 
points, but would be good drill for classes with a sufficient gram- 
matical background. 

A grammar review follows in which there are five or six 
questions in French on points that are constantly in need of review. 
Finally we have a group of sentences in English for translation 
into French. This work again would be too difficult for the younger 
classes as they introduce many grammatical points that are not 
usually taken up in the first year. 

In suggesting that certain parts are too difficult for first year, 
it is from the standpoint of high school, not college, work. On the 
whole this little collection of stories will be a source of pleasure 
as well as profit to the student and offers the teacher some very 
good suggestions for drill. 

HArRIET M. TRUE 
W. Phila. High School for Girls 





